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INTRODUCTION. 


I BliAOKIE . HIS IiIEE AITD WaiTIHGS 

John Stitabt BiiAceib, the second son of Alexander Blackie 
and Helen Stodart, was born in a mansion in Charlotte Street, 
Grlosgow, on 28th July, 1809 He was derived paternally 
from a stock of solid Sordereis who had been settled on Tweed- 
side near Kelso for several generations His mother, danghter 
of William Stodart, an arohitect of some renown who resided at 
Hamilton, was the scip^ of on old Border family from Selkirk- 
shire that had settled in the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire ahont 
the middle of last oentmy When he was three years old, Alex- 
andet Blackie received an appointment as Agent for the Com- 
meicial Bank in Aberdeen, where he spent the rest of his life, 
and whither the young Blackie was transferred He was very 
fortunate in his first teacher, Peter Merson, an excellent Lati- 
nist of Mariscbal College, and an intelligent student of man- 
kind When ho left this master’s Academy, he was a f&ii ly 
good Latin scholar and one who had learned the art of self- 
dependence The lad entered Manschal College at twelve, and 
matriculated there, having gained a small bursary when he entered, 
which he resigned to a poorer student His three years 'course was 
not specially distinguished, the most noteworthy circumstance 
being that the study which proved most attractive to him was 
Natural Philosophy, chiefiy because Piofessor Knight could 
make the subject interesting His fathei decided that he 
should be bred to the law as a profession, and in 1824 he began 
his apprenticeship He addressed himself to his studies with 
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induetry, bat the sadden death of an acqaaintanoe — a yoang 
advocate — gave him a shook and interrapted hia coarse It 
radely awakened the senoas side of his natnre, and an inward 
voice peraisfcently called upon him to consecrate his life to 
rehgion His father consented to the proposal that ho shoald 
proceed to Sdinhargh University to complete his Arts coarse 
and then enter upon the stady of Divinity He spent a year 
there nnder Professor John Wilson and Dr Ritchie, and his 
senoas convictions interfered with his stadies. He spent 
mnch of his leisure time in ohantahle work in the closes 
and wynds of Edinburgh and devoted himself to the 
study of nltra-Oalvinistic hooks So he returned to stndy 
Divinity at Aberdeen University, under Pnncipal Brown 
and Dr Duncan Mearns The cold Moderation that pre- 
vailed in Aberdeen had a chilling effect upon his reli- 
gions fer-vonr, and a casual work from Dr Pati lok Porbes, 
Professor of Humanity and Chemistry, made him lose his faith 
in formulated theology As his Divinity course neared its 
conclusion, the serious problem of his future confronted his 
father In his difficulty he applied to Dr Porbes, who advised 
an educational visit to Germany to rub off the abnormal corners 
of the young man us be might see men and cities there and get 
the polish which only travel can impait 

Pitchforked into the centre of Europe, John Stuart 
Blackie lived there for nearly two yeais, from April, 1829, to 
the close of 1831, studying for a short time at the University of 
Gottingen, where the two Potbes youths remained He then 
went on to Berlin, and the Professors under whom ho studied 
at this famous University were Heeren, Saalfeld, Blnmenbaoh, 
and Ottfried Muller At Berlin it was Blackie’s good fortune 
to meet with Schleiermacher,- Neander, Ranmer, the historian, 
and Boeokh, the philologist, and the influence they had upon 
the receptive mind of the young Scottish student was very 
pronounced His German education took the conceit out of him 
so ar as pride in the Scottish university system was concerned. 
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He then extended his sentimental jonrnoy into Italy and 
•was hospitably received at Borne by Chevalier Bunsen He 
studied antiquities under Professor Gerhard and wrote an 
arohseological essay m Italian, which attracted some notice at 
the time He wished to visit Greece, but, his father having 
sternly ordered him home, he reluctantly made his way back 
to London, and thence to Aberdeen ' ' 

Ardently fired at first with the common Scotch ambition 
for ‘ the poopib’ and' urged thereto by constitutional piety, he 
went through the whole theological course But conscience and 
Calvin disagreeing, he loft the gospel and turned to the Law. 
He removed to Edinburgh, where he began his studies for the 
Scottish Bar, and, by dint of sheer determination, pai^sed bis 
examination and became a full-fiedged Advocate in July, 1834t. 
Destined for literature, he did not succeed at the bar, and held 
only two briefs during five years He, therefore, eked oat his 
income by writing articles on German snb 3 eots to Blachnood*s 
Magazine and to the Foreign Quarterly Uemew Though a 
briefless barnster, he fell in love with' his cousin Eliza Wyld 
and paid respectful court to her But her parents parted 
the lovers as Mr Blackie had no settled income nor imme* 
diate prospects At ' this crisis, fortune smiled , a Latin 
Chair was founded ‘at his Alma Mater, and Mi Bannerman, 
a banker and old friend of the Blaokie family, took up Blackie 
as his candidate As splendid testimonials were forthcoming 
from Sir William Hamilton, Professor Gerhard, < and many 
other men of weight, Blackie was appointed as Begins Professor 
of Humanity at Marischal College in May, 1839 His appoint- 
ment, unsuccessfully opposed in court, because he would sign 
the Confession of Paith only with an explnnatioo, became a tuin- 
ing point, according to Taylor Innes, in the history of Univer- 
sity Tests Installed as Professor, he won his beloved ’ and 
wedded her 

At Manschal College he polished good Aberdeen granite 
for eleven not altogether congenial years, and alarmed Con- 
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servative Professors by pamphlets and letters in the , Scotsman, 
advocating nnwonted but enlightened reforms in Scotch Col- 
leges The most notable action daring that decado- was the 
strong agitation which he got np for the abolition of University 
Tests, which ultimately resulted in triamph for the progres- 
sive party The period was memorable also, because it saw 
the completion of his translation of ^sohylus — a more remark- 
able work than his Faust 

The pablication of Mschylus had an important effect upon 
his academical career It had placed him amongst the 
foremost Greek scholars of his nation , and when the Greek 
Chair at Edinburgh University became vacant through the 
death of Professor Dunbar on 7th December, 1851, Blackie's 
friends in the Scottish metropolis urged his claims so strongly 
that eventually he was appointed to the post by the Town 
Council of Edinburgh, and be entered upon bis duties at the 
beginning of the Session of 1852-3 This was a position which 
he had long desired and which, when secured, be held for thirty 
years till he resigned it in 1882 He made the Chair famous, 
and the energetic Professor spread everywhere the love of 
learning for its own sake amongst his fellow-men 

Persuaded by the pertinacity of his friends to turn his 
attention rather to original poetry than to translations, he 
published his fiist volume of poems in 1857 entitled Lays and 
Legends of Ancient Greece, to which a senes, called ‘ Braemar Bal- 
lads’ was appended These Lays and Legends made no name for 
him as they lacked both fervour and polish In Decembei, 
1859, appeared his J^ncal Poems, a cnrions medley 
songs of love and battle, of present and past tunes 
which do not nse very high above mediocrity The Lays of 
the Highlands and Islands, published in August, 1871, were 
more appreciated because of the graphic descnptions of Hebn- 
dean scenery which they gave , and his Songs of Religion and 
Infe, issued in January, 1 876, were received with applause rather 
for the devout spmit they displayed than for any special grace 
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of diction. The Messis Vttce, published in, October, 1886, was his 
last volume of poetry, and is interesting as the outcome of an 
extended experience of life 

It waa neither by his j^sohylus nor his Homer (1866), labo- 
rious as these were, that Blackie became known to a veiy wide 
circle of readers His little volume entitled Self-OuUwe, 
published first m 1873, and since re-issned almost annually, did 
more to bring him face to face with the great world that lies 
outside the Universities than hia most soholast'c works In a 
letter addressed by Blackie some years ago to A H Millai, he 
says — ‘ Verily, this is the day of small books ’ This was the 
result of hiB experience with Self-OuUwe He found that the 
condensed wisdom contained in less than a hundred pages 
appealed powerfully to the very class for whom it was written , 
and its influence upon the young men who have read it and 
pond euad^ts nu axima.m ust have been very great 

To follow Blackie in his various activity after he left the 
Greek Chair would swell the number of pages A visit paid to 
Oban in 1863 had led him to fix his residence at Altnacraig, which 
continued to be his Highland home for many years Here his 
attention was first directed to the Gaelic language , and efforts 
had been made for t\e endowment of a Gaelic Chair in Edin- 
burgh University But the sum wanted was £12,000, and there 
seemed to be small prospect of its being collected In a happy 
hour Blackie was persuaded to become the champion of the 
cause For four years it occupied much of his time and most 
of his thoughts. He stumped England as well as Scotland, 
and held forth fervently upon platforms His enthusiasm 
resulted in his carrying through the proposal triumphantly, 
and the Chair was founded, endowed, and'satisfaotorily filled by 
a Highlander as enthusiastic on the sub 3 ect as himself His 
book on The Language and Literature of the Highlands, which 
gives an interesting account of recent Gaelic poetry, is a usefnl 
and anpie]udiGed contnbution to the Ossianic controversy 
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In 1894 he drew up ‘a brief retrospeot of his interesfi in 
ednoational progress — of wliab he had done and of whab he had 
endeavoured to do , and ib was a record he might regard with 
jnstifiable satisfacbion The Hellenic Society, founded by him, 
met at his honse, in December, and read and discossed the 
‘ Promethean Bard ’ On Christmas he entertained a pleasant 
Innoheon party On March 2, he passed peacefnlly away at the 
great age of eighty-six 

Blaokie was so largely before the pnbhc in some form or 
other as lectnrer, writer of newspaper letters, or agitator, that 
his name was a household word throughout the land In his 
fancied seclusion and well-earned repose, he was like David in 
the Gave of Adnllam, for ‘ every one that was in distress, and 
every one that was in debt, and eveiy one that was discontented 
gathered themselves unto him, and he became the champion 
of the oppressed and sent none sorrowfully away ’ This was the 
true secret of his popularity Unlike the majority of human* 
kind who become soured and querulous as age steals over them, 
Blackie retained the dews of his youth when he had passed far 
beyond the allotted span Though learned as a pundit, he 
could kindly sympathise with the perplexed youth’s first strug- 
gles in the luitial mysteries of Creek Secure in his later years 
from all danger of poverty, his ear was ever open to the cry of 
penury Bitterness or animosity had no place in his heart 
His sympathies went out towards all mankind, not merely in a 
rhetorical figure of speech bub actually Such a man need not 
be a great philologist, a profound metaphysician, and an emi- 
nent poet to win the affectionate regard of men. It is the 
human element in him that makes the whole world kin Of 
him it might be said as it was of another large-hearted poet, — 

( 

Nature on thee the poet’s power bestowed, 

A genial humour, and a trenchant wit, 

That now like mild heat-hghtmng gleamed and glowed. 

Now with a sadden flash life’s centre hit. 
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All the great gifts that lavish Nature gave 
By study, culture, art, were trained and formed, , 

As scholar, critic, poet— gay or grave — 

The world to thee with heart responsive warmed — {Omptled), 

II APPBEOIATIOK-S, 

1 

1 By * Etlaritis ’ 

Professor Blaokie’s energy was extraordinary. His gifts 
were nnnsnally versatile, and fais activity, in an uncommon 
range of subjects, was unflagging Blest with the best of 
wives, bis domestio life was rarely happy, while the want of 
children, excellent health, temperate habits, methodical study, 
and genial, unruffled temper gave him unrivalled leisure for 
work Contrary to general notions there never lived any 
harder, more labonons, student than our versatile Blackie, and 
whatever snbjecb he treated, he probed to. the b otboiu-and mas 
tered as far as he oared to go However much he splashed in 
public and indulged in lyrical eflervesoence in speech, when Jie 
wielded .the quill, held his ra^ant Pegasus well in hand 
His work was firm and thorough, to a degree surprising in such 
a poetical and emotional temperament 

His gift of language was unoommon, and appeared in the 
charm of a rarely nervous, clear, chaste, easy, and singularly 
attractive style, and in bis ready command of other tongues, 
notably Latin, Greek (both ancient and modern), German, 
Italian, and, in elder years, Gaelio Indeed, his nist publication 
was in Italian, in 1832, a description of a Bioman saicopbagus, 
for which he was made a corresponding fellow of the Arobtso- 
logical Society of Borne Like Walter Scott, one of his earliest 
books was from the , German, a translation of Goethe’s Faust, 
in 1834, which was well received , followed in 1840 , by his 
Mschylus, and m 1866 by < his Somer in ballad measure , 
while hiB renderings of Celtic Poetry were eulogised by Gaelic 
scholars The English prose is so variously fascinating that 
whatever he touched he adorned and compelled attention to, 
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even thongh it were the gna rledeat f philology, the ahstraaest 
philosophy, or a prefade to a dry Greek syntax As a poei, he 
challenges a high position, one at least in the first rank of onr 
seoondary singers, and many of his pieces, both lyrical and 
religions, will certainly survive- It might have been better for 
his poetical fame had he written leas and polished and crystal- 
lised more He possessed much' ol the dmne afflatus in tempera- 
ment, idea, and utterance Thm expressed itself abundantly 
in Lyrical Poems, 1866 , Mt«a Burehtcosa, or Songs for Students, 
1869, brimful of brighitneas, breeziness, rollicking ]ollity, and 
high and healthy tone , Lays of the Stghlarids and Islands, 1876, 
showing burning patriotism and true ]oy in nature , and in the 
same year, Songs of Religion and Life, pervaded with intense, 
elevated, phtlosophto, and religious sentiments , The Wwe Men 
of Greece, 1877, which he himself considered “ the fruit of his 
ripest and best thoughts”, beside uncounted effusions scatteied 
broadcast — for the lark must sing. 

In Theology, he was of the Broad School, and of no church 
His nature was intensely and constitutionally religious, though 
he insisted on being pious la his own style, and on having his 
own views of dog ma and observances He wished, for example, 
to make onr Sundays less Jewish and Puritanic, broader and 
more]oyou8, thongh not less truly religious, sincerely striving 
to consecrate all things to God and therefore treating on that 
day Bab]ect8 which' our narrow views had wrongly tabooed 
Though no churchman, he supported the establishm^T as a 
national institution, but from personal attachments he mainly 
attended the preaching of bis friends, Dr Guthne and 
Dr Walter Smith of the Free His religions opinions ai e best 
seen in his Songs • of Religion and Life, which reveal a 
beautiful philosophical devoutness which cannot but inspire 

Of Philosophy, be hod naturally been ever an earnest stu- 
dent — Socrates, Aristotle, and Plato being favourites, especially 
the last He was stiongly opposed to what he considered the 
dangerous materialism of the ultra-utilitarian School , and 
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gave the results in numberless lectures to students, and in 
more formal works, The Four Phases of Morak, The Natural 
Sistory of Atheism (1877), The Wise Men of Oreeoe, and Lay 
Sermons (1881) In practical morals, he wrote one of the most 
delightful and high-toned books ever penned, which, 
all good men should be glad to know, has passed already 
through fourteen editions (in 1889) and been translated into 
seveial languages His Wisdom of Ooethe, with a valuable, 
outspoken, critical estimate of the greatest of Grermans and one 
of the mightiest of men, is the qn intes^ noe of practical wisdom 
and poetry His discourses on Beauty prove no mean capacity 
for pure philosophic study 

In Politics, he was constitutionally Liberal, as ho often de- 
clared, and on not a few points Badical, while in some others 
Conservative — preferring measures to men, and ignoring party 
His famous encounter with Ernest Jones in the Music Hall of 
Edinburgh flattered the Tory dovecotes, as showing him one of 
themselves — in vain 

In Education, he was advanced, broad, and enlightened, 
and took active part in making it what it is — ever in the van, 
the friend of culture and of the teachei, for whose adequate 
remuneration and social position he manfully pleaded, and a 
stout pioneer of modern ideas when such were new and needed 
As a Piofessor, he was one of the most popular of his day The 
easy and informal discipline that often pi availed in bis room 
was the result, nevei of rebellion, but mostlj of his very popu- 
larity, combined with the freedom his natural geniality allowed, 
which was on occasions wrongly taken advantage of by the un- 
wise He was no mere giammatical p edagog ue He considered 
his professional function to be that of the Humanities — to give 
a knowledge less of syntax than of the many institutions, 
philosophy, prose, and poetry of Greece — a view that should be 
more acted on than it is, and which better grounding in our school 
should help to make practical It would have been well had the 
Professor given more of Greece and less of Britain in his daily 

B 
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prelectaons, even •while carrying onfc this broader idea of his work 
In scholarship, he never professed finical minntenesst for matter 
was always more to him than form , hut it was greater than 
some would allow, as proved by the elaborate and learned notes 
to bis Somer, which surprised even his hardest critics His 
best excursions in this high philological field are contained in 
his SorcB HellentccB 

Blaokie’s capacity for practical woik and treatment of groat 
social problems has been triumphantly proved in his connection 
with the Highlands Yearly wanderings in that glorions 
region, and long residence in his picturesque nest of Altnacraig, 
inspired him •with deepest interest in the land and the people 
This soon bore fruit in his Highland Lays, his Language and 
Literature of the Highlands (1876), our best exposition of this 
neglected field of lyrical beauty, and his dramatic Altavona, a la 
the ‘Hootes’, which contains an uncommonly fiiir and full 
exposition of most Highland questions in the most attractive 
form, issued in 1882 Then came his most astonishing achieve* 
ment, rapid and enthusiastic — ^the foundation, in 1883, of the 
Gaelic Ohair in Edinburgh University, with the splendid 
sum of £12,000, accumulated by his tinaided tongue and pen > 
His Gaelic studies led him into the difiBoult, practical, political 
and social problems that were stirring the country to its core — 
the burning Land Laws — and these he pursued with bis wonted 
fire and fearlessness To get at the root of the matter, he 
devoured not only all the literature on the question, but visited 
Borne in 1879 to study the depopulation of the Campagna, 
Jersey in 1883 to inquire into the Land Laws of the Channel 
Isles, and Ireland in the same year to note the action of Glad- 
stone’s Irish Land Act, besides roaming over the Highlands for 
life with this special purpose — ^an example of bis thorough and 
unspanng methods of investigation The conclusions at which 
he thus patiently arrived were published in a remaikahle book, 
The Scottish Highlands and the English Land Laws, which, 
while alarming and annoying many, must give important help 
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towards an equitable and sound settlement of tbe subject, on 
lines combining moral with economical elements, on wbicb 
union alone a permanent solution can be achieved 

The travelling of the lithe and active Professor was 
systematic and extensive It was deternunately begun in 
youth, and extended ovoi the greater part of Europe, eastwards 
io St Petersburg and Moscow, to Egypt up to the second 
cataract, Palestine, Syria, the Levant, and Asia Minor Eo man 
of the day, it may confidently be asserted, tramped more over 
his native land , and his journeys were a fertile source of 
high health and inspiration and were variously utilised, though 
not in formal works of travel Germany absorbed most of 
his foreign enthusiasm, which was spiced, however, with too 
much of Bismarck’s blood and iron , for Prance, its literature 
and people, he never had much fancy , for Greece, he was 
Byronio in devotion 

His views on many subjects ran full tilt against those of 
the many Pew public censors bad more individualisms — on 
education, university reform, national versus foreign music and 
song, burning themes like Goethe’s love paasages, Snnday obser- 
vance and Sunday subjects, the right of assassination. Highland 
characteiistics, the Crofter question, the Land Laws, the duties 
of landowners, and similar agitating problems, on which his 
notions roused wiath all round, from the cynicism of the Scots- 
man to the ire of the ‘ unco guid ’ His position is thus oharao- 
tenstically and truthfully expressed by himself in his Song of 
Good Oonservatvoes — 

“ Some men to follow tbe maltitnde 
Deem wise, and proper, and fair, 

And what the majority say is good, 

To this for gospel they swear 
But this never was tanght m the schools , 

Though yon whip in the rabble 
To bray and to gabble, 

Erect 1 11 stand 
For truth in the land 
Alone *mid a ihiUion of fools ” 
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2 , From the Edtnhurgh Review, 1896 
With Professor Blaokie there disappeared a Scottish cele* 
hnty who will survive in the memory and afEections of his coun- 
trymen In every sense his was a sti iking personality In the 
Highlands and in the Lowlands the familiar figure once seen 
was not easily forgotten From boyhood onwards, although he 
worshipped the Grreek mythology, he bad never cared to sacri- 
fice to the Graces , and in manhood the sturdy independence of 
hiB character was earned out m bis habitual costume Whether 
crossing a mooi in Lochabei, or striding along Princes Street 
on hiB way to the lecture room, or travelling in Attica, he might 
he recognised by the Rembrandt like soft giey bat, the plain 
knotted carelessly sound spare form, and, above all, by the 
swing of the stout oaken staff, in which be vented superfluous 
energy and grasped in what he called his” significant knuckles ’ 
The late master of Balliol, Jowett, said once that, if human 
life were ten years longer, the world wonld come to a stand- 
still — a saying thus interpreted and expanded by Mr Tolle- 
mache ' that this evil result would ensue if life were thus 
lengthened without youth being correspondingly lengthened ’ 
Few men have approached moie nearly than Blackie to the 
ideal which Jowett assumed to be unattainable The bodily 
strength bad necessarily abated, but the fire of the eye was 
nndimmed to the last , the old man had still the freshness of 
boyhood which had often proved a snare and a stumbling block, 
with the quick sensibility of the ardent youth who is 
earnestly looking forward to the far future 

Nothing, perhaps, is more remarkable about the man than 
the methods by which he endeared himselPto all classes of 
Scotchmen, for he was the antithesis of the typical Scot The 
Scot 18 cautions and reserved to a fault he has an almost 
superstitious reverence for orthodoxy in religion as he under- 
stands it, he ti eats serious subjects with suitable solemnity 
and he looks for sobriety and dignity in his lay and clerical 
teachers It is absurd to say that he has no sense of humour. 
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but he likes hamour and wit of the native brand, and bas no 
predilection for rollicking drollery. "Whereas Blackie wore bis 
heart upon his sleeve, and gave voice to what came uppermost, 
regardless of the company He had little reverence and less 
self-regard, for we would not say self-respect No man evei 
showed less worldly wisdom or mote scant consideration for the 
convenances, and there la a characteristic story in the biography 
of his canvassing the bnrgh electors to the Greek Professorship 
in Bdinbargh in a coatnme and with a license of speech that 
shocked those worthy tradesmen He discussed cherished 
doctrines and time-honored dogmas with afteedom which might 
have sent him to the stake in Calvmistio Geneva His para- 
doxical enunciations as to the benefits and advantages of war 
seemed to set humanity and Christianity alike at defiance The 
patriotic German war-songs he translated were pagan in their 
tone, and had those volatile verses of his been acknowledged by 
a young advocate at the Parliament House, they would have 
been fatal to any prospects of professional advancement Yet 
Blackie was not only popular, hut beloved by Scots of all creeds 
and opinions who might have been supposed to misunderstand 
and mistrust him He was welcomed in manses by fervent 
divines who could have denonnoed his views from the pnlpit 
as damnable He sacnlegionsly intruded on the seclusion of 
Highland deer forests, and had a cordial reception in the 
shootiug lodges of the keen stalkers whose sport he might 
have spoiled But, indeed, it was the same when he orossed 
the border, for he never changed his behaviour nor tempeied 
his language He would abuse college dons or school digni- 
taries to then faces — at least, he would abuse and ridicnie 
their tencbiug and systems — and he came ofE scatheless fiom 
encounters in which be was quietly suffered to have bis say 
without provoking retort 

The fact is, there was something wonderfully sym- 
pathetic and earnest which disarmed anger and inspired regard 
He was treated at once respeotfnlly and tolerantly If he 
talked nonsense, or rattled on heedlessly — as, to tell the truth, 
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he often did, and moie especially before mixed audiences on 
public platforms — it was only pretty Fanny’s way But on the 
other hand, when he flashed out upon friend or opponent with 
the eloquent Are of profound conviotion, the otlier was apt to 
be silenced if not convinced, and could only listen with admi* 
lation So his shrewd country folk were soon persuaded that 
beneath an emotional and seemingly superficial temperament 
were deep mines of the qualities they most highly esteemed 
He had a large share of practical commonsense, and devoted 
himself to practicable and impiacticable objects with a thorough' 
going earnestness which invariably commanded a measure of 
success Whether he was labouring to raise the standard of 
education, or striving to resuscitate a language which was 
dying a natural death, he enlisted support in unlooked-for 
quarters , and when it was a question of money, obtained hand- 
some subscriptions from those who were lukewarm, or indifferent 
to his schemes His very prejudices and crotchets chimed in 
with the Scottish humour His paradoxes pleased them and 
exercised their friendly ingenuity The fervour of his patriotism 
delighted them above all things — all the more that it was 
intensely local He was a Scotchman first of all^ and a Briton 
in a far less degree Whilst he greatly doubted the wisdom 
of granting Home Buie >to Ireland, he would have given 
Scotland that baneful gift, though his sober judgment 
must have told him that the gam would be purely senti- 
mental, whereas the material losses would be great He 
had but a slight infusion of Highland blood m bis veins, 
yet he became more Oeltic than the Celtic chieftains them- 
selves Blackie, in short, in our opinion, was the gifted and 
veisatile creature of impulse, with the genius and earnestness 
which could achieve great things, but given to fritter away his 
powers by the irrepressible impulses of ill-regulated enthusiasm. 
His intellect and intellectnal training were German , his spirit 
and fancy were Hellenic, but in heart and religious belief ho 
was genuinely Scottish, and hence the 'sympathy he inspired 
to the north of the Tweed 
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Intelleotually, he was a self'inade man He had virtually 
regulated his own oonrse of study, in obedience to his wayward 
tastes and inclinations 

No man thought less of money than Blaokio, and, so long 
as he could comfortably pay his way, the amount of his income 
was a matter of indifEerenoe 

To the last his pen was never idle On his deathbed, and 
when bis life was being counted by hours, be proposed an 
article to Blachuooad on one of his pet snb 3 eots Tn a sucoes* 
Sion of small volumes be had brought out lays of the BurscJien 
and songs of the Highlands, lay sermons, religious sonnets, and 
essays economical and educational He wrote a biography of 
Bums, his favourite Scottish poet, and he was an habitual 
contributor to Blackwood and other periodicals His indefati- 
gable industry never relaxed, till in 1882 ho was attacked by 
serious illness and afflicted besides by temporary blindness He 
recovered, but was advised to throw off bis professorial yoke 
The lightening of his burdens gave immediate relief, and un- 
doubtedly prolonged his days. On Saturday, 2nd 

^aroh, John Stuart Blaokie expired 

3 From Miss Ann Stoddart’s John Stuat t Blackie 

The winter’s leisure (187S— 4) was spent in getting into 
brief emphatic expression the Professor’s many thoughts upon 
the formation of a well-balanced manhood, which his long 
acquaintance with young men, and bis observation of their ten- 
dency to turn from sanity and iighteousness at the call of any 
“philosophy and voin deceit, after the tradition of men, 
after the rudiments of the world”, had suggested He noticed 
to Avhat class of chat acter each beguiling call appealed, and 
he endeavoured — by a book which might serve as a rallying 
cry to all open-minded readeis — to summon them back to the 
right starting point 

Some exception has been taken to the title of this little 
volume * Self-Onlfure’, it has been urged, means self-worship , 
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but tbe objection is pedantio, and the term conveys correctly 
the wrifei 's meaning — mind, body, and spirit go to foi m a human 
being, and each needs recognition, instruction, education, to 
inteifusc its influence with the others into integral health and 
symmetry The Professor himself of sane mind and whole- 
some habits, loving life for all its joys and lessons, having 
learned, m reverence for Qod tbe creator and provider, and in 
communion with his spirit, how momentous a gift is this of life, 
impressed in wise words upon the young the right attitude 
toward life, the right use to be made of its opportunities 
“ Having", he says, “ by the golden gift of God tbe glorious 
lot of living, let us endeavour to live nobly ” 

His counsel is conveyed in brief, apt, and vivid expression 
No dull leiteration saps the interest witb which we read the 
little book Its ninety pages contain more of pare wisdom 
than all the weighty tomes of modern philosophy, with their 
dieary and futile anxiety to make us independent of God 
How welcome to the young manhood of the world this antidote 
to the torpor of these verbose schemes has proved, is indicated 
by its wide acceptance Nine editions of the book appeared in 
three years, and twenty years have produced no fewer than 
twenty-two editions It has been translated into modern Greek, 
French, German, Italian, Danish, Swedish, and Finnish, has 
appeared in many American reprints, and in 1893 was bought 
amongst the English-speaking natives of India to the extent 
of 2000 copies Many requests have come to its publisher from 
districts in India for permission to translate it into the local 
vernacular One of these was received recently from a i emote 
northern coiner, where the people only a few years ago were 
notably fierce and warlike, and averse to Bntish rule 

Its composition occupied four months, and it was published 
by Messrs Edmonston and Douglas towards the end of 1873 
Blackie was buried on ‘Wednesday, March 6, 1895, with such 
honoui s as were due to the scholar, the reformer, the warrior, 
the patriot, and the Christian , 
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A LECTmaE ON SELE-OULTUEE. 

This interesting Lecture was delivered by the Bev. 
Hugh Stowell, MA, in J857f before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Exetei HalL 

Self-Oui/Turb — A Neobssitt. 

Little needs to be said in proof of tbe neoessity of Self Oaltare It is a 
law of universal nature, and more especially of human natnre, that onlti* 
vation shonld be essential to improvement This law would appear to 
have been in force from the beginning, for onr first parents were placed ih 
Paradise to dress the trees of the garden Even Eden needed to be tended 
Nor may we donbt that, as the primitive pair had to dress the garden 
m which they dwelt, they mnst much more have had to tram, nnfold, and 
matnre the garden in their own breast Bat if onltnra was requisite ere 
man fell, how much more has it been reqmred since the fatal fall ? 
Natnre now only yields to toil what onr emgenoies demand The ground 
of itself brings forth thorns and thistles, and it is in the sweat of his face 
that man mast eat his bread Tbe most exuberant soil left to itself, will 
be prolific only in jangle or in weeds, and as it is with tbe ground which 
man tills, so it is with his own corrupted hearts Without cultivation be is 
little removed from the beast that perisbeth Whatever the powers, 
capabilities, foonlties, dispositions, ond affections with which God hath 
endowed him, all will make him no better than a splendid abortion So 
essential is the task, (bat it is needed by the most gifted as well as tbe 
least endued , no man, whatever the natural capacity of bis mind or the 
natural excellence of his disposition, oan, if he negleots to improve himself, 
attain to distinotion or nsefulness , whilst tbe humblest and least talented 
ought only to be stimnlated by the very smallness of his gifts to redou- 
bled diligence Tbe less he has the moie it behoves him to make the 
moat of that little Though snob an one cannot hope to become like the 
sun, “ the light of tbe world”, or like a '‘city set upon a hill that cannot 
be hid”, yet may he at least, through the grace of God, become a lighted 
candle, which is not to be pub under a bed or bnshel, but in a oandlestiok, 
to give light to them that are in the house , thus filling up his own small 
sphere honoured and honourable, blessed and a blessing 

SeiiF-OuiiTurb — A Duty 

No less obligatory than essential is the cultivation of a man's own self 
Indeed , the very fact that it is necessary ought to be auffioient proof that 

C 
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it IB obligatory, for what is the law of onr natore, rightly nnderBlood, hut 
the law of the God who created that nature P Since, then, he hae bo con- 
Btituted UB that except we cultivate oureelveB we can he little belter than 
abortiouB, it muBt follow that it ib our solemn duty to make the most of 
the powers with which He has endued ub , and as we may infer this 
from reason, so wo find it clearly inculcated by revelation The word of 
God teaches us that wo must “work out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling” , that whatever our hand flndeth to do, we must do it with our 
might , that the slothful servant is a wicked servant , that he will not 
be condemned because ho had only one talent, hut because he hid that 
one talent in a napkin , whilst on the other hand, he that had received 
five talents will not gam the recompense of the reward booanse five had 
been entrueted to him, but because he increased those five to ten Faith 
fulness, not ability, is the standard by which wo shall bo judged ” He”, 
says the Judge of all, “ that is faithful in little is faithful also in much, 
and he that is unfaithful in little is unfaithful also in much ” No gifts 
so small as to furnish a plea for neglect , no endowments so large as to 
render diligence superfinous “ To whom much is given, of the same much 
will be required , and to whom little is given, of the same httle will bo re 
qnired ” 


SIiLF-OdiiTObe within the Reach op Ail 

It follows that as self improvement is thus the duty of every man, so 
it IS also within the reach of every man It is practicable to all possessed 
of reason and the ordinary properties of our species There is no man, 
however scanty his faculties, however limited his advantage, who may 
not make the most and the best of himself Nor can he toll to what he 
may attain , for " every one that hath, to him shall be given , but from him 
that hath not, shall be taken away even that which he seemeth to have 
He may be carrying on this first great work whether he be in private 
or in public life , whether he be servant or master , whether he live in 
obsounly or in publicity , whether studving in the halls of learning, or 
plying hiB daily task in the manufactory at the loom, in the smithy over 
the anvil, or in the field, folloning the plough , wherever or however he 
may be occupied, be may still be developing, regulating, controlling, 
perfeoting the httle world within his own breast Doubtless, educational 
and social advantages may greatly subserve self-improvement , but let 
such men ns Dalton, Ferguson, and Miller tell what can be done with 
opportunities very stinted, and in the face of difScnlties the iposb 
formidable, 
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Self-Ooltuhe — A Noble Pdesoit, 

t 

The very attempt is noble, for eeU improvement constitntes the tme 
escellenoe and dignity of a man It le a mistnke, as pernictons as it is 
prevalent — one inherent in onr evil natnre— one by ■which the young are 
more especially liable to be deluded — that a man is to be measnred by 
what he has, rather than by what he is— by his oircnmstances, rather 
than by his moral and mental condition The consequence is that most 
yonng men set ont on a false principle, pnrsne a false oonrse, and run to a 
false goal They imagine that to climb the social ladder, to exalt or 
distinguish themselves above their fellows, to accnmulate wealth, or win 
renown, is the snpreme end of life , they think to make themselves 
great and happy by attending to what is extrinsic, shadowy, and 
evanescent, whilst they neglect what is intrinsical, real, and immortal 
What IS the oonseqnence ’ They give the first care to the big world 
without, whilst they disregard the little world within They absorb 
themselves in external matters in politics, in rivalries, in projects of gain 
or ambition, but all the while, the miniature kingdom within them is a scene 
of anarchy and desolation, nngoverned, insnbordinate, hcentions Yet, in 
very deed, man is something^ too real, too wonderfal, too grand to be esti- 
mated according to anything external to his oivn being His trne great- 
ness or meanness lies in himself, I do not disparage rank, or riches, or 
outward advantages, in their place , bnt, after all, it is neither rank, nor 
nches, nor oironmstancefl that make the man A bad man is not n grea& 
man, though he wear a crown and sit on a throne , and a good man is not 
a mean man, though he dwell in a cottage and toil day by day for his 
bread No man can be truly great that is not trnly good , no man trnlyl 
despicable that is not morally bad Power and position ate at most bnt a' 
pedestaL Place there an object which will hear elevation and conspicn-/ 
onsness, and yon make its excellence the more illnstnons , bnt place there 
an object which the more it is illnmined and inspected, the more it will' 
disclose blemishes and imperfections, and yon do bnt make it the more* 
conspiOBonsly despicable We all need to W’oke more fnlly to the thrilling 
truth that the inward state and character Lonstitntc the man The man; 
IS not his title, nor hia rank, nor his dwelling, nor his fortune, nor his fame. 
The man is the soul and the soul is the man Neither the encrnstation j 
nor the setting is the gem, bnt the simple naked stone Whatever can bo^ 
taken away from a man cannot be the man But strip him of that he 
possesseH, yea, of the very body that enshnnes his deathless spirit, and 
what remains, — that, that alone, is the man " Naked came we ont of 
onr mother’s womb, and naked shall we retnm we brought nothing into 
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tbiB world, and ifc is certain that we can carry nothing out ” Write this 
^ on the connting.honse door — emhlnzon it on the front of the exchange 
Denuded utterly we innot eoon be, and as each goes to the bar of G6d, so 
each shall abide for ever The charaoter imprinted in time will be 
stereotyped in eternity We shall bear it in heaven or in hell for ever 
and for evermore The gnlf to he fixed then is forming now— forming 
within ns " He that is unjasb, let him be nnjnst still and he which is 
filthy, let him he filthy still, and he that is righteous, let him he righteous 
still , and ho that is holy, lot him he holy still’ — will soon ho the irre 
versible doom Awake, fellow immortals, from the strong delnsion so apt 
to fasten on the young imagination, and from which even the hoary head 
does not ordinarily get free— that oironmstanoes make the man Awake ^ 
to the great trnth, that a man is jnst what he is independently of alliji 
^oironmstanoes, just what ho will he when all oiroamstanoes shall have | 
passed away and immutability shall snrronnd him / 

Sbw Oolture — A SoBEOE OF Reaii Happiness to Man 

Bnt as the true worth of man depends on the cnltnre of bis own 
self, so does the real happiness of the man centre in his own moral, men< 
tal, and spintnal state What is more common than to find misery oha> 
noted in aplendonr, conobed on down, fa'ing snmptnonsly, and clothed in 
pnrple and fine linen ? What more common than to Bnd artless, serene, 
abiding contentment sheltered beneath the thatched roof, fed with the 
coarsest bread, and with nought bub water from the spnng to elake hor 
thirst F Suoh peace resembles the lark, who not only sings amid the snn- 
ehine up in the bright bine sky, but does not cease her song even within 
I the wires of her dismal cage Happy in himself, a man will be happy 
' everywhere liiserable in himself, be will everywhere he wretohed 
Ahab was tormented, though king of Israel, beoanse be had not Naboth’s 
vineyard Haman was tortured, though next in position to the mightiest 
‘ of monarcbs, heonnse a poor despised Jew wonld not do him obeisance 
Each had a fiend in his own heart wbioli made havoc of his peace, blasted 
hiB prosperity, and wonld not lot him rest And it is with every man 
that snfiers the snake to nestle in his breost, looking for Ins happiness 
abroad, instead of looking for it within and from above, a fountain from 
God, welling in his own soni — " a well of water springing up into ever* 
lasting life ” The heart is the ej^itome of heaven or hell A lamp within 
! can irradmto the gloom without, but no light without can illnmine the 
darkness within Disguise it ns we may, each man carries in his own 
breast the elements of his eternal torment, or the elements of fais eternal 
bhsB 
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Lay this down, then, ns a first principle , settle it in yocr minds, that 
the onltiralion and improrement of yonr own moral, mentaZ, and spiritual 
being, IB the first great object in life, and is paramonnb even to doing good 
Yon mnst be good in order to do good , yon cannot accomplish the latter, 
except as by God's grace yon have attained the former JlOhe salt have 
jip mvonr, how-can,]t season ?, If the lamp have no oil, how can it shine 
You must get oil m the Vessel with the lamp that yon may irradiate the 
sphere yon fill , you must have the salt of grace in yonr own sonls, in 
order that yon may season the corrupting mass which snrronnds you On' 
every ground therefore, self cnltnre is the first great duty of every child' 
of man 

But my main purpose on the present oocaeion, is not so much to in> 
cite yon to the mighty task, as to endeavour to give you a few practical 
hints and suggestions, in order that you may carry on the work more 
effeotually and sncoessfally 

Man — A OoMPOOHD Being, 

With a view to this, let me remind yon, in the outset, that man is not 
a simple but a compound being , that it has pleased our creator, to make 
ne not like angels — pare spints— not like beasts — simple organizations of 
animated matter , but to constitute ns a kind of link between the imma- 
terial and the material, between the brute that pensheth and the angel 
that lives for ever so that in a tabernacle of clay he bne seen fit to en 
shnne a deathless soul Hence you must contemplate man in his various 
component parte in order that you may have a systematic view of the 
vanons methods in which be most cultivate himself And there most be 
a totality in self onltnre if it is to be effective and complete But that it 
may be comprehensive, you mnst understand wbat are departments of 
your labour Let me, then, for popular pnrposes (not with any pretence 
to metaphysical exactitude), divide man into four different parts — body, 
mind, heart and spirit These parts may iiideed — perhaps mnst — blend and 
interact, yet they are eufficiently distinot to serve the purpose of a 
general classification , and, therefore, though we may be sometimes led 
to diverge from one department into another, and conseqaently seem 
to confound our divisions, still we trnst that when we come to wind up 
the address you will see that there has been a certain plan pervading the 
whole 

I Bodt-CdiiTgre 

Let us begin with that which is confessedly the lowest part of man, 
but which, at the same time is the one with which we are most conversant. 
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and wibli whiob, in eome sorb, we have most to do — the body which 
onshrmes the sonl The body of man, as if to remind him that it was to 
be snbordinnte, was made from the dost of the ground, while the spirit of 
man came from the mepiration of the Almighty At the same time, 
though the body be but a curiou8ly*wronght structure of earth and ashes, 
yet it IB sn exquisite piece of mechanism, and when we analyse and 
examine it as the anatomist does, we are constrained to exclaim with the 
sweet singer of Israel, “ 1 am fearfully and wonderfully made”' and to 
add, in the beautifnl language of a modern poet — 

” Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should beep in tune so long ” 

The body is an admirable servant bub a miserable master It should 
be kept aqpillary to the soul, and then it answers the end its Creator 
designed , but if yon let the sonl become enslaved by the flesb, and the 
appetites and desires of the one over-balance the tastes and tendencies of 
the other, you embrute the man, yon subject the immaterial to the 
material, the spiritual to the carnal You know the consequences ” To 
be carnall} minded is death ” To have the mind absorbed in the flesh — 
swayed by the animal— is to be dead whilst we live , but " to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace ” “ They that are after the flesh do mind the 
things of the flesh, and they that aie after the spirit do mind the things of 
the spirit ” 

(o) Be Moderate in all Things 

The comprehensive language of the Cburob Catechism may well gmde 
you in this matter “ My duty is to keep my body in temperance, sober, 
ness, and chastity ” These three words sum up the whole discipline of 
the body Beware, then, of indulging yoor carnal cravings , beware of a 
hankering after what will intoxicate , beware of pleasing and pampering 
the appetite Eat and drink to hva , never live to eat and dnnk Never 
make the means the end It might seem superfluous in a Ohnstinn 
Assembly— It ought to be a work of supererogation— to guard yon against 
the enticements of the inebriating bowl , but alas I the sad wrecks that 
strew the surface of society, and abound in onr great ooromeroial towns, 
bid me be faithful, and warn yon that if you begin to frequent the taverni 
the dram shop, or the casimo— if once yon mmgle with the society which 
haunts those hiding places of misery and crime -if once you begin to 
look fondly on the wine when it sparkles, and to delight m it when it gives 
forth Its pleasant savour in the onp-yon most bid adieu to self onltivabon 
adieu to freedom of mind, adieu to moral improvement, adieu to snocess in 
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this life, adieu to hope in the life to come Of all the deadeninpr, damning^ 
ains that seize npon man, there is none more deadly nor more damning 
than hnbitnal drnnVenness Shrink from the first advances of the syren— 
shudder at the first symptoms of the maidions infection of the pestilence 
Let me not be thought too rigid if I add that, when in health and vigonr, 
yonng men cannot do better than limit themselves to the pare drink which 
Adam qnafled in Paradise, or ever the frnit of the vine was crashed, or the 
breadoom converted into alcohol Be ossnred of it, yon will find wines 
and other stimnlants, if needed in later life “ for yonr stomaoh's sake and 
often infirmities", ten fold more potent and cordial if yon have not nsed 
them as a common beverage in yonr early days 

(b) Guard agatmt Sloth 

Bat against every habit tending to enslave the mind to the body, yon 
mast battle Qnard against the indalgence of slotii in the morning Do 
not let the most beantifnl scene in natare find yon with yonr cartams 
drawn and yonr blind down There are many eloquent in eniogising the 
beanties of snnset, there are very few eloquent in extolling the beanties of 
snnnse , but I can tell yon from observation that snnnee for snrpassea 
snnset , the glones of the former cost into the shade the paling splendonrs 
of the latter Be assured of it, the duties of the closet, the clearness of 
the understanding, your vigonr and energy for the business of the day, 
w31 all be subserved by early rising, and proportionately disadvantaged 
by rising late 


(c) Exercise 

In this connection, let me add that it is of great importance that 
yon should study to seoure a sufficient amount of healthy open air 
exercise I like gymnastics for our yonng men I have no idea of 
their heing mewed and cooped np like caged parrots, or living in an 
artificial state as if they were hot-honse plants Lot them be exoosed to 
winter’s storms and winter’s frost , thus lot them be innred to endnre 
hardness, and the mind, as well ns the body, will be braced and invigora 
tod And, though it may seem a trivial point, it is one worthy of sngges 
tion that yonng men, and especially yonng men who hve amid the smoky, 
heavy atmosphere of yonr city, should freely and frequently use water for 
the pnrpose of entire ablation In this respect oar continental neighbonrs 
set ns an example we shonld do wall to follow , they think as necessary to 
bathe the whole body as we do the hands and face Believe mo, the free 
pse of the sponge, the fieph bmph and the shower hath (if yon can stand 
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it, and have re action enongli to throw off the chill it oanaea) will grhaily 
benefit yon Believe me, this practice will add much to the length of 
yonr days, the strength of yonr nerves, the clearness of yonr intellect, 
the vigour of yonr digestion, the tianqmlhty of yonr sleep at night, and 
the cheerfnlness of yonr spirits thronghont the day 

{d) Govern the Tongue 

Whilst treating of the body, let me nob fail to remind yon that there 
is one member which, if yon would onlLivate yonrselves effectually, 
must receive a special share of yonr attention Need I tell yon which 
that member is — the little member that boasteth great things — the mem 
her which whoso can rule is a perfect man — the member that setteth on 
fire the course of nature, and is set on fire of hell — the member which, 
whilst serpents and wild-beasts are tamed, no man can of his own will 
or wisdom tame, bnt mnst looh to God for power to control Need I 
name the restless, headstrong, misohievons tongpie See to it, if yon 
would indeed tram yourselves anght, that yon exercise special watchfulness 
over the tongne “ Be swift to hear, and slow to speak ” " In the mnlti- 
tnde of words there lacheth not sin ” “ For every idle word shall a man 
give account to God ” Moke a coveoant with yonr tongne, that it shall 
never speak bnt what is truth , simple truth, without exaggeration and 
Without abatement Guard against an infiated, noreal style of speaking , 
“ Let yonr yea bo yea, and your nay nay ” Let your expressions bo the 
refiections of your thoughts Describe things as they are, and as yon 
know or believe them to be Let the law of truth be the law of yonr 
lips Be assured that there is nothmg gives a man more weight of 
character, more comfort of conscience, more complete self control, than 
the mastery of his own all but indomitable tongue 

And as you should watch against deviations from the law of truth, 
so should watch against deviations from the Into of kindness Never 
utter slanderous words , be not ready to credit, still less to propagate 
evil reports , use not words of and venom , never sport with the feel- 
ings of others, and say it was a jest, when it has canaed a wound , let yonr 
speech be always redolent of the balm of love as well as seasoned with 
salt, that it may minister pleasure, no less than profit to them that hear 
you , 

In like manner let me caution yon against idle, loin, andjfippont speech 
—that habit into which many young men are so apt to fall and which* ai^so 
repulsively nfe in the present day— a habit of speakmg always in a style of 
homage and bo^r as if there were nothing solid in their thonghts or 
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manly in their feelings but they most ever be lymg in wait for a joke, 
ringing changes on a play of words and taming everything into ndionle 
I dislike the style of writing which abonnds in flippancy, and I equally 
dislike the style of conversation which m hedignTind with the same tinsel 
It may be thought smart and dexterons bnt is the smartness and dexterity 
of the monkey rather than of the man Far be it from me indeed to scowl 
upon the playfalness and oheerfalness of yonth, young animals gambol and 
disport themselves in their pastnres , to do so is natural to their age Who 
then onght to object to the playful langh and sportive wit of the hght* 
hearted ? Only let your mirth be tempered with judgment and your laugh- 
ter have something real in it Let it not be the laughter of which we may 
say “ it IS mad ”, nor the mirth of which it may be said " What doeth 
It" 

(e) Hoto to Behave 

Before leaving the subject of the discipline of the body I must touch 
upon another point, one in which the mind acts through the body, one in 
which the body is the shadow of the sonl I refer to your bearing and 
general demeanour Do not slight the formation of your manners It 
IS no small thing for a young man to be able to demean himself in a decorous, 
pleasing, gentlemanly, manner , such a manner graces virtue and embel 
lishes usefulness There is no reason why the humblest shopboy or the 
homeliest peasant should not, in the truest sense of the word, be a gentle- 
man &. gentleman is a man of genuine courtesy, of kindness unpretending 
and unfeigned, who wishes to give pleasure to all, and whose carnage, looks, 
tones, express naturally what he thus feels , — snch a man seldom fails to 
please, and like charity, never behaves himself unseemly At the same time, 
beware of what is artificial m dress, in air, in mien , shun what is finikin 
and farcical , aim at what is easy, honest, artless In sbnnning the bear, 
do not imitate the monkey On the one hand, be not blunt , be not affec 
ted, on the other Study to give pleasure rather than to please — to feel 
kindly, rather than to display kindness Let there be chanty and sim- 
plicity in the heart, and there will not be wanting manliness in the bear- 
ing, or graoefulnesB — however homespun — in the manners 

II Mikd-Culture 

Bnt we have dwelt long enough — perhaps too long— on the threshold 
of our theme Advance we now from the tenement of clay into the my- 
sterions powers that are enshrined within its ourtains We begin, aooor 
ding to the order laid down in the outset, with the faculties of the mind. 
By the mind, ns distinguished from the heart and the spirit, I understand 
the purely intellectual powers 

J> 
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(a) 27»e Senses— Oiservatton 

Of these, the first and the most obvious are the percipient or obser- 
vant fnonlties— those faculties through which we receive all onr ideas , for 
metaphysical research has sufficiently proved that man has no innate 
ideas He has naturally, snsoeptibility, energy, capacity, but those avail 
without the elements and rudiments of thought, and these we derive 
through the medium of our senses, from the exercise of observation and 
attention. Onr senses are as the windows of the soul, through them 
observation and attention receive their impressions and ideas These 
powers are, therefore, the first called into exercise Objects from with 
out, striking through the senses upon the mind, first awake its dormant 
energies, and rouse to action the reflective faculties The perceptive 
powers, you will at once see, are of great importance If a man does 
not cultivate a habit of enmest attention, if he walks through the world 
half asleep, if he does not look at everything and esamino everything 
worthy of notice, ns he has opportunity, he will never lay in a stoio on 
which hia thinking powers may work, and whatever his capacity for 
thought, he will he at least a clever mechanic who has no raw material to 
manufacture 

Ton must use your perceptive faculties diligently in order that you 
may have sobjects for the exorcise of the reflective faculties In this res- 
pect there is a wide difference between man and man , there are some who 
notice and learn from everything, whilst theie are others who seem to pass 
through life asleep Ton may have read an admirable paper by the sen- 
sible author who called herself " Q Q ”, but whoso name was, I behove, 
JIisB Jane Taylor Her little slorj is entitled, “ Byes and uo Eyes ”, and 
the substance of the tala thus graphically designated is, that two young 
persons had gone on the same little excursion , and on thoir return, the 
one gave a vivid description of the green meadows and the clear stream 
and the sweet mnsio of the birds that sang in the tall trees, and of the 
lambs that sported in the fields and the former that went whistling after 
his plough, of the lights and shadows that played npon the distant hills, 
and of the beauty with which the sun went down, and of the rich purple 
clouds that pavilioned them ns he sank to repose. The other, when 
osked, “ what did yon see” F replied, ** Ob, 1 saw nothing , it was very hot 
and very dnsty, and I was very mnoh weaned, and I wished myself at 
home— and there was nothing worth seeing ” Now, here were eyes and 
no eyes Precisely the same objects were presented to each child , all the 
difference was in the state of the mind The one had the observant facul- 
ties in happy exercise, the other had them dqll and dormant, brooding over 
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discomforts that were imaginary, and insensible the while to sweet sonrces 
of improvement and ea]oyment How many there are that thus pass 
through the world Having eyes, they see not , and having ears, they 
hear not And bear in mind, my yoang friends, that your faculties for 
acquiring knowledge lie hugely in the direction of observation Yon 
have not much time for abstract thought, or to devote to the study or the 
closet, but you are daily mmghng with your fellow-men , yon are oontinu 
ally witnessing a variety of phases, of manners, of countenanoes, of 
characters, of oironmstanoes , a vast diversity of remarks, occurrences, 
mqierienoes, present themselves to yon every day Now if you are con- 
stantly on the watch, not to amuse, but to profit yourselves, if 
you are continually stirring up fresh observations in your memories, and 
thus enlarging your stock of knowledge, be assured that you are accumu- 
lating very valnable information After all, practical knowledge is the 
most useful knowledge, and observation the mother of that com- 
mon sense so oharaotenstic of the sturdy, sterling Englishman, 
which, “ though no aoienoe, is fairly worth the seven ” The man who is 
richest in this circulating medium is ordinarily the most efficient member 
of society, the man who can meet the various contingencies and emergen- 
cies of life with greatest prudence and shrewdness I have noticed men 
in our great moroantile towns who have risen from the ranks, who had 
little or no education, and have never had opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with abstraot theonos, who yet, when you came into conver- 
sation with them, could talk sensibly on almost any topic, give yon a 
great deal of general information, and know how to act and demean them- 
selves m all the vorying mroumstances and relations of life — having derived 
all, not from study, not from books, bnt from men and manners, from 
aonte observation of what passed aroaud them The butterfiy sports 
about from flower to flower aud makes no bonoy, bat the bee from the 
very same flowers, beoanse it dives into bbeir petals and brings back sweet 
spoil, enriches her cells with Insoious trensares 

( 6 ) Memory 

Next in order to the percipient faculties, is the memory , that faculty 
which may be styled the storehonse of the mind— granary into whihh all 
the corn, afterwards to be gronnd, is received and where it is stored In 
vain would bo the exercise of obsecvatiou, if it were not for tbisreoeptoole; 
without it you would be pouring water into a sieve Cultivate, therefore, 
this important capacicy There was a time when it was made too much 
of in education , it may bo that now it is made too httle of It is true 
that the reflective powers ate paramounu but it is no less tiue that the 
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refieohve powers will be starved tmless the memory be strengthened 
Cultivate an accurate memory, a retentive, a prompt, and a practical 
memory Uaoh may be done by training and discipline , I often wish 
that in my early days my own memory had been trained, or that 
I had taken the pains to train it as I ought to have done and might 
have done. 1 am satisfied that it may be wonderfully enlarged and 
invigorated by patient exercise and systematic arrangement Some men’s 
memones resemble their studies, where yon find a heap of papers and 
books all tossed together, so that when a book or a paper is wanted 
more time has to be spent in findmg it than in readmg it when it is found 
Such IS the state of many a memory, a perfect chaos, a bnge mass of 
anything and everythmg and nothing in its place Bnt some men’s memo* 
nes are like their own well ordered cabinets, where each compartment 
and each little drawer has its own appropriate contents, and a letter on 
the ontside indicates what it encloses, and when they want to find any 
document which they have laid by, they look at the letter, open the drawer, 
and all is ready to their hand I envy each a memory — ^the well arranged 
memory, where everything is m its place , hke the well classified library, 
with its accurate catalogue and its books corresponding exactly to the 
catalogue, so that you have but to examine the catalogue, refer to the 
shelf, and find the book you want Cultivate, at tbe same tune, a prompt 
and faithful memory, one that will serve you in time of need 

But I would nob enlarge unduly on this power , for, after all, it is 
but a storehouse , and there are some whose memones are so vast, and 
whose reflective powers are so stunted, that they are retailers of the 
mtelleotnal wares of others, not manfaotnrers of their own Never, 
therefore, substitute your memory for your reason, nor smother your 
thinking powers under borrowed ideas 

It IS qmte possible to starve the one whilst storing the other, just 
ns the appetite may be voracious whilst tbe digestion is feeble, and the 
conseqnenoe — atrophy As in the physical, so in the mental and moral 
constitution — there must be digestion tn order to nourishment 

(c) Reflective Powers 

It IB nob what a man remembers, bub what he thinks out, becomes his 
own, it IS what ho has investigated and proved, constitutes his real 
property Wore wo to reflect more, how much wiser and sounder would 
be the condition of our minds I To excite us to do so it is an excellent 
exorcise to ask ourselves questions , I look upon the catoohetioal mode of 
instmotion as the very beet of all methods of teaching , so that if in our 
chutohes the clergyman would often by cateohismg the people make 
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them preach the sermon to themselres, instead of preaching it to them, 
the people would be mnoh wiser, and the clergyman mnoh more sncoeasfnl 
Bnt next to bemg well catechised by another, is the benefit of oatechising 
onrselves If yon were to spend the half honr daily which yon now spend, it 
may be, reading the newspaper, in catechising yonr own mind, in ascertnin . 
ing what yonr eally nnderatand, in asking yourselves snob questions as what 
do I mean by reason, what by consoienoe, what by spirit, what by science, 
what by philosophy P if yon would follow out these inqmnes, and never rest 
till yon had gained clear and definite conceptions of what these terms denote, 
how much would yon add to yonr sterling knowledge It is not sound but 
sense, it is not the paper currency that represents bullion, bnt the bullion 
Itself that yon mast treasure np in yonr minds Words are signs, and not 
the things signified And yet, how mnoh that we think we know, does no 
more than represent capital which we do not possess Let me entreat 
yon not to let yonr refieotive powers rnst Were yon asked, what is one of 
the chief distinctions of man P Would yon not answer, his power of refleo 
tion Animals have inatmot, and wonderful it is, and wonderfully it serves 
the purpose for which their creator endowed them with it , bnt so far as 
We can ascertain, animals cannot reflect, they cannot compare idea witli 
idea, and come to a logical conclnsion , this is the prerogative of man 
Clearly, therefore, the right improvement and employment of reason is 
at once the duty and the privilege of all We can act rightly, only, as we 
not rationally. The thinking man alone lives as a man An unreflecting 
man belies the dignity of his nature, and makes himself the creature of 
appetite and impulse 

(d) Ornamental Faculties 

But, whilst I specially urge upon you the cultivation of your refleo* 
tive powers, I would not have you neglect what may be siyled the 
ornamental faculties of the mind There is, indeed, in the case of many 
more danger of over-indulging than of disparaging these powers, yet there 
aie some who under-rate and condemn them. The vnagxnaitoii, the fancy, 
the tuBte — these are to the soul what light and shadow and colour are to 
the natural landscape Withdraw these from the scene, leave but the 
bare trees, and rocks, and fields, and mountains, and the sky without a 
olond , and how tame and insipid would all be So it is with the mind 
that has no colonnng of imagination, and no play of fancy , it may be a 
robust and Useful mind bnt it lacks the beautiful and the graceful, all 
that embellishes the picture , and the fairest outlme is meagre if it be 
deficient in colouring and shading It follows that our yonng men ought 
to road, though in moderation, refined and sterling poetry, and oth books 
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of taste and fancy — I do not say of fiction — the novel or the romance — 
sparingly, if at all, shonld these be need Always — truth and romance, 
however fascinating and however fair The habit of romance and novel 
reading IS fatal to self-denying application, undermines the solidity of 
the understanding, and enfeebles and eshansts the energies of the 
mind Devote yourselves to the exclnsive pnrsnit of the ornamental, and 
yon will prove little better than the moth or the fly Improve, then, yonr 
taste, fancy, imagination — bnt beware that you never become the dupes 
of yonr fancies or the slaves of yonr feelings 

III Heabt-Oultdre 

Bnt we must pass from the intelleotnal field, thongh we have done 
no more than glance at it, and enter upon another and higher department of 
yonr nature — a higher department, for in deep and immortal interest, the 
heart far transcends the head By the heart, in contradistinction to the 
head, I mean the moral dispositions, affections, and passions with which God 
has endowed ns , for the seal of man is not pure lutelleot, hut a combina- 
tion of intellect with certain moral qualities and tendencies Intellect tells 
upon them, and they upon intellect , they act and re act, and their recipro- 
cal inflnence is most mysterions and marvellous Nor is it a whit less im- 
portant that we should attend to the discipline and training of the heart, 
than to the cultivation of the mmd Yes, should we not be warranted 
in saying that the former is the more important duty P — for let 
ns never forget that it is the heart, not the head constitutes the 
grand distinction between man and man It is not the intellec 
tnal, bnt the moral condition that determines a man’s excellence or 
worthlessness Such, indeed, is the law of all intelligent beings The 
loftiest intellect, if it be allied to a malignant, malevolent disposition, 
resembles the volcano, flashing brilliantly, but scattering desolation and 
death aronnd , whilst a homely mtellect, combined with a loving trnthfnl 
heart, is like the pole star, shining on steadily and benignly, guiding many 
a wanderer over the trackless deep Never be carried away by the idola- 
try of talent any more than by the idolatry of money At the present day, 
just ns there is in the mercantile world a worshipping of Mammon, there is 
in the literary world a worshipping of nnsanotifled genius We read and 
hear of heroes who are to be worshipped— a Lind of penates of the temple 
of knowledge— and what is their title to worship P Not for the most part, 
holiness and humility, weakness and benevolence, nnt rather brilliant 
genius and magnificent attainments, even thongh desecrated and darkened 
by moral obliquity Be not deceived No man is a hero that does not 
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deny himaelf, serve his generation, and serve lus God “ He that rnleth 
his own spirit is greater than he that taketh a oity'*, and the conqueror of 
his own evil passions than the oonqneror of a world Be assured, yonr 
moral qualities, not your mental endowments determine your true worth 
in time, and will determine yonr immntnble state in eternity It is not 
genius, nor wit, nor learning that will bless yon — but faith, and love 
Foster the lowlier gentle virtues of the soul , neglect not whnt some legard 
as the homelier qualities of the heart, in order to prosecute the onltivation 
of more shining qualities hlake it yonr first care to subdue the stormy 
passions and malignant tempera which struggle within you Make it 
yonr constant study that yon may be kind to all, loriug to all, generous 
to all, forbearing to all Covet and^ court the sweet consoionsness that 
yon are sound and sincere at the core Ever i emember that the great 
thing IS not what man thinks of you, but what God thinks of you Never 
seek to appear to those about you other than you are in the sight of Him 
that searcheth the heart A.t the same time, do not over look the 
quieter and lowlier virtues in favour of the holder and more striking 
Never forget that, though zeal, and energy, and boldness, and dili 
genoe, may moat arrest the eye of the multitude, yet the true testa 
and touohstones of moral quality are the gentler, humbler graces which 
bloom in secret, like lilies of the valley in their shady dells, or violets hidden 
on their mossy hanks These grow and blossom almost unnoticed and nn 
known, yet breathe an aromatic fragrance all around Let meekness and 
gentleness, patience, and long Bnffenng, contentment and charity — let 
these sweet fiowors of Faradise be trained and watered, and wntohed witb 
speoml love and care Snffer nob tbe tulips and poppies to oversbadow 
and smother them , they will fiounsh longest, and yield sweet scent even 
amid tbe withering and decay of age , odoriferons amid the snows of winter 
as well ns beneath the rays of the summer sun 

There is yet a moral power, partaking alike of head and heart, which 
is the most momentons of all — that faculty, or whatever yon may define 
it to be, IS conscience, the mwaid oouacionsnesa of what passes within ns 
combined with a sense of right and wrong in all that we feel, or say, or do 
God has placed this mysterious faonlty in the sonl as a subordinate judge, 
anticipating the great judge of all — seated on a secret tribunal, forestalling 
the jndgment seat before which quick and dead must appear Cherish 
your oouBoienoe Enlighten it that it may not mislead you , attend to 
lb, that it may nob forsake yon , strengthen it, that it may not enslave yon 
Guard against a morbid coneoieuoe, on the one hand, guard still more against 
a seared and stupefied oonsoience on the other Listen to its gentle whis* 
pers , obey its slightest promptings , never let inolinutiou bribe yon to dis 
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regard it, and never let the dm and tnmnit of stormy passions render 
yonr inward ear inaccessible to its saggestions Strive so to harmonise 
and altnne it that it shall be as sweet mnsio within soothing and comforting 
yon, that with St Panl yonr rejoicing maybe this — the testimony of yonr 
oonsoience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, 
but in singleness of yonr heart yon have had yonr conversation in the world 
A holy, faithful consoienoe is a man's best earthly friend, Gkid’s very 
vicegerent, the echo of the oracles divine Therefore prize, ohensh, onlti* 
vate the preoions endowment 

IV SPIRlX-OTII.TUItE 

There is yet another component part of man, when made alive in 
Christ, and that the orown of all whioh we mnst not pass by In some 
degree we have iorestalled this branch of onr snbjeot whilst treating of 
the cnltnre of the heart At the same time, there needs more distinctive 
and discriminate illnstration , for there may be mnoh of moral onltare, 
ranch of earnest conscientionsness , much that is lovely and endearing, 
and yet the spirit may be dead in sin Man in his primitive perfection 
nnited in himself body, soni, and apmt , but in fallen, nnregenerate man, 
only body and sonl survive The spirit is dead , and if yon ask when it 
died, we answer, it died when man transgressed The Holy Spirit of Gkid 
dwelt at the flrst in him, as the soul of his sonl, quickening, gmdmg, 
swaying his hidden life As the body without the sonl is dead, so the 
spirit without the Holy Ghost is dead When the soul leaves the body, it 
returns to dust , when the spirit left the soul it fell from God and became 
spintnally dead , so that man unchanged and nnrenewed is but a living 
sepulchre, entombing a dead yet deathless soul And if it continue in that 
dread state, what has it before it but an immortality of death P 

Tell me not what are a man's attainments, his intellectual gifts, his 
ertemal circumstances, his rank, hia fortune, or bis fame , if he is ivithout 
the spirit of God, he is no better than a costly wreck, a sumptnons . nbor- 
tion But, let a man be ever so poor, in oironmstanoes, ever so lowly in 
lot, ever so circumsoribad in capacity, over so scanty m acquirements— 
yet if ho live in God, with God, to God, he is the great and the glorious 
man angola are his attendants, God his father, heaven his homo, eternity 
the lifetime of his bliss Whatever yon do, ye mortal immortals ' rest not 
short of the life of the spirit, never be content with mere mental or 
moral improvement, if the sonl bo yet dead in trespasses and sms At 
the same time, bear in mind that if the spirit of God quickens the soul, 
it IS that the living soul moy labour,— labour for that meat that endnreth 
to everlasting life There is scope for self culture m the things of thq 
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«pirii> aa well aa in the things of the mind , and therefore God doea not 
work npon db as the sculptor works upon the senseless marble, or as the 
meohanio does upon the metal that he fashions according to his will 
Ifo, God works in us ns snaoeptible and rational heinga. Ho works 
in us to will and to do of His good pleasnre It is not He that 
wills and does instead of the believer, but He works in the believer 
in order that the believer may will and do — yet all of the good pleasure of 
Him that worketh all thmgs according to the counsel of His will Hever ima- 
gine that the doofcnne of sovereign grace is a pillow for indolent presump- 
tion or antinomian licentionness Far from it , it is the most practical 
of alt principles , — God working in man that man may work out his own 
salvation with fear and trembbng 
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Self-culture, the oa1 tare oi training of one’s self, te, his 
vonoas facalties, intellecbaal, physical, and moral, with a view 
to maintain a soand mind in a sound body, which helps to 
lealise the end and aim of ezistenoe Sea Introduction, xv 
— ^xTi for Miss Ann Stoddart’s defence of the title of this book 
Vade Mecwn (pronoanced va de-me-cum) — a Jjatin phrase 
— go with me, i e , a book to be carried about with one always 
for counsel and guidance , a constant companion , a manual 
Us est immer gut etwas zu wiasen — (Qerman) => It is always 
good to know some thing See p 15 

THE OTJI.TITIIE OP THE IITTELLEOT 

Summary I Boolcs are only helpe to Inotoledoe , U/e and eapert- 
ence are its sources IT Observe carefully facts and phenomena with your 
oton eyes III Glaastfy them in the order tn which they exist in nature 
'IT Reason upon them, generalise, and trace out the law of causation under- 
lying them The study of Mathematics is useful in a way to develop 
the reasoning powers Eschew personal passions and party interests tn 
argumentation V Logic regulates hut not creates thought Metaphysics 
helps manhind to discover their Jiniteness and how to know God VI Culti- 
vate the Imagination, which deals as wall with fiction as with fact, and so 
IS an aid to science VII Study the Fine Arts and train the y^sthetie 
side of the imagination , for, it lends grace to strength , perceive heau- 
ties before you carp and cavil at them, and, while appreciating 
the beautiful and the sublime, make but small and occasional use of the 
comtc and the humorous VIII Develop the power of Memory, which de- 
pends on the distinctness and intensity of the original impression, on order 
and classification, repetition, strong causal connection, mnemonic symbols, 
and notes and memoranda IX Learn to write welt , care more for tdeas 
than for expression. If the heart be full, the mouth speaks, i e , finds words 
Effective speaking reguires marshalling of ideas , be rather bashful than for- 
ward Let your expression be guarded Where necessary, be, independent in 
•thought or expression X, Bead great and original works, but do not des- 
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ptee little ones, for (he latter are aitMxary and preparatory to the former^ 
Avoid cram , study intelliqently, systematically, and chronologically Let 
desultory reading "be once in a laay for pleasure or amusement XT General 
culture or lihetal education must precede professional Sending, for the for- 
mer widens, as the latter contracts, the mind , general culture, hemdes, sup- 
plies a knowledge of the world and humanity very essential for professional 
success XU Bighieen short rules to he observed in the study of foreign 
languages 

Page 1— 

Intellect — one of the three general divisions of the hmsan 
mind, the other two being Feelings and tte Will Professor 
Blaclne seems to have adopted Dagald Stewart's division of the 
mental powers into Active (Intelleotnal) and Moral Powers 
According to him Intellect is a comprehensive term and in> 
oindes perception, memory, imagination, 3 ndgment, &o 

I tn modern times — since the invention and introdnction of 
printing The credit of discovering the marvellous art of 
printing is contested by the Dutch in favour of Laurence Cos- 
ter between 1420 and 1426, and by the Germans on behalf 
of Johann Gansfieieh of the Gutenberg family, about 1438 
About 1471, Oaxton intioduced the art into England, by set- 
ting np a press in Westminster Abbey 

instruction, information — distingnished from education 
which IS the cnltivation and disoipliniDg of the powers of the 
mind 

communicated, imparted, given 

chiefly, principally The other means of communicating 
mstiuctiou aie teaching, preaching, ^lecturing, and demonstra- 
tion 

helps, aids In some measure, to a certain extent 
useful arts — the industrial or mechanical arts, such as engi- 
neeiing, oarpent-y, metallurgy, &o, which require bodily 
exercise and add to our comforts and convenieuces — as distin- 
guished from thejffine or liberal arts (such as poetry, painting-, 
music), the object of which is pleasurable mental exercise, 
arti<, occupations requiring skill and ingenuity 

ncoomplishments, graces or adornments , attainments mark- 
ing a high breeding 

tn any case, taking the most favorable view , at the best' 
primary and natural, first and normal Books 'ought not 
-to be the starting points of education 
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, vvrtue, valae, importance 

not a httle apt, very much likely • 

overrated, exaggerated, over-estimated 
branches of aaquirement, departments of learning 
seen, appear to be — need emphatically 
not Creative pouters Books cannot of themselves produce 
•any results , only intelligent beings can do so 

tnsirttwten<8, tools These words, thouRh synonymous, differ 
in their application to men A virtuous man is on instrument 
in the hands of God while a vicious man is a tool in the hands 
of the Devil or a tyrant 

artificial tools, mechanical instruments— as opposed to the 
natural tools, i e , the senses 

superadded to, added over and above, or extra to^ Those 
natural tools, i e , the bodily organs 

prevision, foresight Equipped, furnished 
telescopes , microscopes — instruments used to help our eyes 
in seeing too distant or small objects 

researches, inqnii les, investigations into natural phenomena 
reveals unvnagvned wonders, discloses rare and wonderful 
things not previously thought or dreamt of 
tempt, induce 

undervalue, value less, hold a low opinion of, depreciate — 
refers to theory 

neglect, slight, put off — refers to practice 
original, primary "Proper, natnial Books are not and ought 
•not to be the starting points of intelleotnal education 

personal, one's own, independent, — qualifies ‘ thinking, feel- 
ing, acting ’ 

thinking, feeling, acting — the functions respectively of In- 
tellect, Peeling, (Sensations and Emotions), and Will 
starts, commences his study 

these — life, or observation of facts , experience or the result 
of repeated observation of facts, personal thinking, feeling, 
and acting 

fill up many gaps, supply several omissions — to complete 
our information 

Page 2— 

inaccurate, not correct 

extend much that is inadequate, enlarge a good deal that 
which IS deficient or incomplete , 

living experience, experience of real life , actual experience- 
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in their application to men A. virtuous man is an instrument 
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of the Devil or a tyrant 

artificial tools, mechanical instruments— as opposed to the 
natural tools, i e , the senses 

superadded to, added over and above, or extra to Those 
natural tools, i e , the bodily organs 

preiiiston, foresight Equipped, furnished 
telescopes , microscopes — instruments used to help our eyes 
in seeing too distant or small objects 

researches, inqmi les, investigations into natural phenomena 
reveals untmagined wonders, discloses rare and wonderful 
things not previously thought or dreamt of 
tempt, induce 

undervalue, value less, hold a low opinion of, depreciate — 
refers to theory 

neglect, slight, put off — refers to practice 
original, primary Proper, natui al Books are not and ought 
-not to be the starting points of intellectual education 

personal, one’s own, independent, — qualifies ‘ thinking, feel- 
ing, acting ’ 

thinking, feeling, acting — the functions respectively of In- 
tellect, Feeling, (Sensations and Emotions), and Will 
starts, commences his study 

these — life, or observation of facts , experience or the result 
of repeated observation of facts, personal thinking, feeling, 
and acting 

fill up many gaps, supply several omissions — to complete 
nnr information 

Page 2— 

inaccurate, not correct 

extend much that is inadequate, enlarge a good deal that 
which 18 deficient or incomplete 

living experience, experience of real life , aotnal experience. 
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'/ 7 tjle ram soil, useless , unbroken, nntilled , not ploughed 
and prepared for sowinpr Books must be presented for study 
after having previously prepared the mind for them 

the parchment roll free — a quotation from Goethe’s Faust 
Anster’s translation of the passage is as follows — ‘ ^ 

Are movldy records, the holy spnngs, 

Whobe hewing waters still the thirst within 1 
O 1 never yet hath mortal drunk 
A draught restorative, 

That welled not from the depths of his own sonir 
The parchment roll — a book, parchment, the skin of a 
sheep or goat prepared for writing on — from PerqamUs in My- 
Bia of Asia Minor, where it was invented Paper superseded it 
later on 

that, the parohinent roll or book Soly river for e/oen, 
sacred stream, a dunk of the waters of which will gratify 
all our cravings for knowledge 

quickening, vivifying, hfe-giving Of “ The quick and the 
dead,” 

only he free, he only can understand the refreshing and 
invigorating influence of knowledge who originates it from his 
own heart without let or impediment 

tn a poetical fashion, by means of rbetorical figures and 
tropes , 

mineralogy, the science treating of mineral substances 
real scientific, practical accurate 

literature includes prose, poetry, and the drama , here Blaokie- 
probably means by it only prose 

mere scholar, a bookish man (bookwoim) who has no expe- 
rience of the world 

nor discourses on music him, nor can oral expositions of musiO 
instruct him 

gospel sermons, sermons (religious discourses) on the life of 
fihriBt, gospel, god- 8 peIl==story or narrative of God- 
Devotion, ardent piety 
indirectly, from another man’s mind 

by reflection — as reflected in the pages of a book, as in a 
mirror, and, therefore, faintly , reflectum, literally, a bending 
back 

by echo, which is but the reflection of the voice and so is 
less distinct and impressive Herbert Spencer writes “ Im- 
mediate cognition 18 of far greater' value than 'mediate coff- 
nition ” ■ ® 
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grows — not merely accretion 

hvtnq — as opposed to the dead matter of books Tine 
knowledge is the resnlt of the spontaneons activities of the 
mmd ' 

appropr%ate, take m as one’s own — L ad and propriw, one’s 

own 

from wtihoutf fiom external sources — natural objects, 
books, &o 

takes, absorbs Living assimilation, actually making it part 
and parcel of the system 

living organism, a stincture composed of organs endued 
with life 

all knowledge borrowing The simple meaning of the 
passage is knowledge from hooks is only secondhand know* 
ledge , it 18 not direct, for books contain only other men’s ideas, 
and do not communicate the force or vigour of their authors’ 
mind True knowledge is what one gets by an independent 
exercise of his mind on the facts futninhed by the senses fromj 
the outer world 

assimilation, harrowing Organic substances grow by assimi^ 
lation, while inorganic ones by accretion or borrowing 

II, as much as possible, according to their opportunities, 
or the facilities they have 

inculcation, teaching by frequent repetitions, literally, 
treading with the heel , from L in and cala, the heel , 

How to Observe — amasteily work published in 1835 by Sir 
Henry Thomas De la Beche (1796— 1855), a geologist His other 
works were Discovery of a New Eossil Animal, 1823 } Geology 
of Jamaica, 182b , Glassification of European Books, 1828 , 
Geological Manual, 1831, Reseaicbesin Theoretical Geology, 
1834, Geology of Cornwall, 1839 , and Geological Obsei ver, 1851 
motto, a short pithy phrase or sentence 
the most important part, i e , the observation of facts 

Page 3— 

natural sciences — sciences treating of the objects of Nature 
or the external woild 'v i > t 

rich various beautiful furniture, items of information which 
are copions, different, and interesting 

how to use their eyes, how to observe Bead Kingsley’s ver- 
sion of the story of Byes and No Byes Scientific education noti 
only enriches the mind, but gives it a power it did not possessj 
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go about, move hifcber and thither , travel 
the organ of vision, the eyes 
slavish, servile, nnreaBoniDg , foolish 
dull and slow — as opposed to ' sharp and quick ’ 
ultimately, in the long run , in the end 
its natural function, i e , observation 
those studies— qualified by the sentence ‘ that teach 
see ’ Here Biackie enforces the use of ob 3 ect lessons 
primary, of the first importance 

Botany, the science of plants, their structure, classification , 
&o , Hk 5otane, plant 

Zoology, the science, rather histoiy, of animals, their struc- 
ture, classification, and distribution — G-k Zoon, an animal, and 
logos, discourse 

Mineralogy, the science of minerals 

Geology, the science of the structure and mineral consti- 
tution of the globe, the causes of its physical features, and its 
histozy Gk ge, the earth , and logos, disconrse 

Chemistry, the science of the composition of substances 
and changes which they undergo , from Arabic al-himia, al — 
hemg the Arab definite article , Gk chemeiS,, from aheetn, to 
pour 

Architecture, the science of the structure of buildings — 
from architect, Gk archi, chief, first , and tekton, woikman, 
builder Rnskin defines 'i< as 'the art which so disposes and 
adorns the edifices raised by man, for whatsoever uses, that the 
sight of them may contribute to bis mental health, power, and 
pleasure ’ 

Drawing, the art of drawing sketches of animals and ob- 
jects 

the Fine Arts— those arts that chiefly depend on a delicate 
or fine imagination, as music, painting, poetry, and sculpture 
a Highland excursion, a trip to the Highlands of Scotland 
See Introduction, p v , for Blaokie’s Highland Bxcnrsions 

continental tour, a journey on the continent of Europe — 
undertaken by young graduates to give a finishing touch to 
the education they received at school or college Sir John 
Lubbock writes “ According to the old proverb, ‘ the fool 
wanders, the wise man travels we may have read the most 
vivid and accurate description, we may have pored over maps 
and plans and pictures, and yet the reality will burst on us 
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like a revelation This is true not only of mountains and 
glacieis, of pnlaces and cathedrals, but even oEthe simplest 
examples ’* 

drilled, trained , insiirncted 
a IxUle elementary knowledge, the rudiments 

III vast variety, nnmerons objects of different kinds 
observing faculty, the power of observation 
overwhelmed and Confounded, overburdened and perplexed , 
overpowered and bewildeied , seriously embarrassed 
did we not, if we did not 

sure method, ascertained and correct way or process 
submiltinq their mulhiude, eubjeoting the immense mass 
of facts or multiplicity of objects 
regulative, controlling, oi dering 

placing minds, so that we might easily understand and 
remember them 

classification is the process of arranging things into groups 
according to certain rules or principles 

Page 4 — 

world Dimne reason, the external world which is the ex- 
pression of the reason of God The idea implied in it is that, 
-though the Reason of God is indmte and that of man finite, 
yet the latter can know the former to some extent 

fundamental unity, essential oneness, underlying uni- 
formity 

unity of type Dai win explains it thus “ By unity of type, 
18 meant that fundamental agreement in structure which we 
-see ID organic beings and which is quite independent of their 
habits of life ” Type, model the eenenc character of a num- 
ber of things of the same class Though natural objects differ 
externally in many reapeots, they have, nevertheless, points of 
resemblance internally which must be discerned by the intelli- 
gence of man 

impoted, impiessed 

apparently, seemingly , outwardly 

seteed, noted 

nicely observant eye, eye endued with aonie vision, or keenly 
-discriminating 

distrihute, classify 

parcels, groups Oompass, range, extent 
genera, plural of ' genus ’ 
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suhtnti themselves, become amenable 

disortmtnatsng, marking ont or noting tbe points of differ- 
ence 

striking, important and impressing 

of ^kemssZoes— without othei things to be taken into con- 
sideration The points of resemblance and difference cohere or 
co-exist in the same ob]6ct 

natural order, order as it exists or is found in nature, or 
based on the essential oharaoteristics of objects 

artificial, mechanical , arbitrarily fixed upon by man 
alphaietical diahonary, dictionary, the woids of which are 
arranged in the nrdei of the letters of the alphabet 

Linnaean system, tbe order or arrangement > adopted by 
liinntBus, a great Swedish natnrahst, who lived between 1707 
and 1778 Disciplined under the great botanist, Professor 
Rndbeck, he travelled into Norway, Finland, Lapland, Ger- 
many, France, Holland, and England in eager pnrsnit of his 
favonrite science He invented the new method of classifying 
plants according to the number of their stamens and pistils,. 
and extended the same to animals Under his onltnre, botany 
raised itself in Sweden to a state of perfection unknown else- 
where, and was thence disseminated thronghont Europe His 
system of classification first gave to botany a cleai and precise 
language , and, although his system was an artificial one, it yet 
paved the way for discoverers, and nndonbtedly led to the natural 
system of Jnssien " Tbe determination of a plant is puzzling 
io the beginner in Botany Now, it was a'mei it of the Linnsean 
system to make this comparatively 'easy , and the advantage 
was sacrificed in the adoption of a natural system " — {Bain) 
exclusively, solely — without other helps 
binding things iaqether, bringing things under ceitain 
groups 

bonds of natural afiinity, the points of likeness or resem- 
blance established by nature being the ties among the objects 
of nature 

combination, mixing 

broad view, general or comprehensive survey 
the general effect, the impression that ' things as wholes 
make upon the mind ’ 

accurate observation properties, oatefnl and correct noting 
of tbe minute oharactenstics of things 
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superficial similarity, apparent likeness in accidentals 
lily, water lily — the former is an endogenous and the latter 
an exogenous plant ■ 

character, nature 

papaverous, pertaining to the order of plants of which the 
poppy 18 the type 

poppy — the opium plant 

this age of locomotion, this age in which travelling is fast, 
cheap and easy, on aoconnt of the good roads, railways, &c 

local museums, museums (places where curiosities in nature 
and ai-t are preserved for the pleasure and profit of mankind), in 
the places where they live , museum, literally, temple of the 
muses, the niue goddesses who preside over the liberal arts — 
Oaliope, ovei eloquence and heroic poetry , Gho, liistoiy , Erato, 
lync and love poetry , Euterpe, music , Melpomene, tragedy , 
Terpsichore, dancing , Thalia, pastoral and comic poetiy , Poly- 
hymnia, singing and rhetoi ic , and Urania, astronomy 

when there to confine, when they are there, (I should advise 
young men) to restrict 

charactenstic of, special or peculiar to 
generally, superficially 


IV well assorted, carefully arranged 

subtle, delicate , fine, i e , abstract After we observe and 
classify facts, we begin to find out the relations between them, 
and in doing so we deal with ideas of things, i e , deal in the 
abstract 

are, how, for what purpose, ezisfenoe, method, end 
the essential unity species The Divine Mind being one^ 
and consistent, it impresses, ou whatever it produces and on the'J 
mode in which it does so, the character of that oneness andt 
consistency The effeht follows and partakes of the character!! 
of the cause 

hoth manifestations of Divine unity — ^in theprocesses as well 
as in the type 

essential unity souls, — as all human souls have sprung out 
of the one divine soul 
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working out, producing 
consistency of plan, harmonious design 
to speak more popularly, to use the language familiar to the 
people 
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procmes, operations, Naturally determined, disposed by 
natnre Necessary dependence, that inter-relation existing by 
force of law < 

well said, vividly expressed happily pnt 
in reason, by reason, and for reason, baaed on a rational 
scheme, devised by a leasonable, intelligent being, and for the 
benefit of the reasonable nr rational beings 

Sttrling James Hntohinson Stirling, LL D , a Scotoh writer, was 
bom in 18^ He abandoned medicine for literature, and wrote the Secret 
of Regel (1865), Thomas Oarlyles Counsels (1886), a translation of 
Sohwegler's History of Philosophy, &o The full title of the tract under 
reference is “ As Begards Protoplasm, in relation to Professor Huxley’s 
Essay on the Physical Basis of Life ” 

Protoplasm, germinal matter , the first form of life— Gk protos, first , 
jandyihutein, to mould, a homogeneous stmctureless substance, forming 
the physical basis of life, contractile, and resembling albumen m chemi- 
cal composition 

a masterly tract, a thoroughly well-written little treatise 
chain of things All things in the universe are inter- 
related 

phrenologists, those scientists who hold the theory that the 
several parts of the brain have special functions and that the 
mental faculties aie shown on the surface of the head or skull , 
from (S-k phrenos, the mind, also the diaphragm where the 
anoients believed the mind to be situated, and logos, discourse 
See Webster's Dictionary foi an account of the thnty-five 
‘ bumps’, each having a separate function to do 

causality, the tendency to look for causes , the thirty-fifth 
bump, an intellectual faculty which lies a little above the 
nose 

necessary succession, one phenomenon being bound to follow 
another, as cause and rficot 

divinely originated forces, God-engendei ed powers 
that point precedes it, what goes beforOj t e , the antece- 
dent 18 not necessarily the cause of what follows or the conse- 
quent Post hoc ergo propter hoc, i e , after this, therefore m 
consequence of this — is a common logical fallacy Mill defines 
a cause as ‘ an invariable, unconditional antecedent ’ 

contentedly superficial, who are satisfied with what appears 
on the surface of things 

feed habitually on, fill their minds with, as a matter of 
routine 
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<that a coontry snSers evils, not; for one caase bnfc for a tnalti- 
plicity of causes , panacea, a single cure for all evils > 

all — placed in strong contrast to one imaginary ’• ' 

cultivation, development 

submit season, place themselves under for a short time 
after the old Platonic recipe, according to the method of 
education prescribed by the ancient philosopher Plato Plato 
(BO 428 — 147), a follower of Socrates, was born m the 
island of ^gina He learned grammar, music, and gymnas- 
tics from the distinguished teachers of the time, and, 'after 
Socrates’s death, made a torn through Egypt, Sicily, and Lower 
Italy in quest of knowledge Having fallen out with the elder 
Dionysius, he was sold as a slave by the tyrant, but was soon 
set at liberty After his return he began to teach in the gym- 
nasium of the Academy and its shady avenues He wrote tb 
number of philosophical treatises in the form of dialogue, and 
died m the eighty-second year of his age Plato’s cniriciilum 
of education was Arithmetic first, then Geometry, then Astro- 
nomy, and then Logic, Ethics and Physics Over the vesti- 
bule of his house, he set up the inscription, “ Let no one enter 
who IS unacquainted with geometry ” 

recipe, a prescription, advice, especially for medicine 
strenothen mind, increase the power of abstraction winch 
involves the noticing of relations “Unshakeable beliefs in 
necessities of i elation are to be gained only by studying the 
Abstract Sciences, Logie and Mathematics ” — {Herbert Spencer), 
necessary dependence causality— ^the three expressions are 
syn^vmons 

>, with the study of mathematics Founded, based 
etical assumptions, hypotheses , 'something assumed to 
the known facta or phenomena, or for the purpose of 

, data 

'tsctpltne for, fully sufficient training to giasp 
ons, determinations of human affairs 


ige -manne' 


fences — accidents or' volnntaryinter- 


^ reckon by 

f - a pebble* i 
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complex, intricsate, tangled, involved , ‘ more complex’ than 
an the physical sciences 

passions, personal feelings 

assumes without provmq, redundant == assumes gratuitously 
'the redundancy here being effective, or emphatic 

causal dependency, the relation of cause and effect, t e , the 
relation of a fact as an effect of another as its cause “ It 
happens sometimes that when a relation of causation is esta- 
•hlished between two facts, it is hard to decide which, in the 
given case, is the cause and which the effect, because they act 
and re*act unon each other, each phenomenon being in turn 
cause and effect " — (Sir 0 0 Lewis) 
of — obviously a misprint for ‘ on ’ 

I once heard, etc — an illustration of the general statement 
made in the preceding sentence 

political discourse, a speech on government 
a noted demagogue, a well-known or famous mob-leader , 
demagogue, a leader of the demos or people — Grk demos, people , 
and aqogos, leadei , always used dispat agingly for the leader of 
a mob by exciting their passions 

forms of expression F^riotts tllusirohons, examples from 
different sources cited to make the 8'ub]ect clear 

monarchxco — aristocratic government, a government in which 
the supreme power lies in the hands of the king and the aris- 
tocracy The govemment of ISngland is an example It 
consists of the Sovereign and the Parliament The latter con- 
sists of the House of Lotds (a purely aristocratic body) and 
the House of Oommons icomposod chiefly of the people or the 
middle and lower classes) — aristocracy, Gk anstos, best , and 
kratein, to rule , the best persons being the nobility or privi- 
leged order 

as hy the stroke wand, as quickly as by the touch of the 
staff used by a mu aole- worker, t e , in a twinkle 

perfectly democratic government, a government solely by the 
people , for instance, a government of England by the Oom- 
mons alone See my Matriculation Reader, “ Advanced Olub” 
from Sir Walter Besant’s All Sorts and Conditions of Men , 
a species of argumentation, a kind of reasoning 
vitiated, rendeied unsound 

all through, from beginning to end , from first to last 
one imaginary, a single fancied — a sarcasm on the mob- 
leaders of the Brutus and Cassius type who ignore the fact 
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•fihat a country suffers evils, not for one cause but for a tnuUi- 
phoity of causes , panacea, a single core for all evils 

all — placed in strong contrast to ' one imaginary ' 
cultivation, development 

submit season, place tbemselves under for a short time 
after the old Plutonic recipe, according to the method 'o£ 
education prescribed by the ancient philosopher Plato Plato 
(B C 428 — 147), a follower of Soorates, was born in the 
island of JSgina He learned grammar, mnaio, and gymnas- 
iuos from the distingmsbed teachers of the time, and, mfter 
Socrates’s death, made a tom through Egypt, Sicily, and Lower 
Italy in quest of knowledge Having fallen out with the elder 
Dionysius, he was sold as a slave by the tyrant, hut was soon 
set at libeity After his return he began to teach in the gym- 
nasium of the Academy and its shady avenues He wrote n 
number of philosophical treatises in the form of dialogue, and 
^led m the eighty-second year of his age Plato’s cumonlnm 
of education was Arithmetic first, then Geometry, then Astro- 
nomy, and then Logic, Ethics and Physios Over the vesti- 
bule of his house, he set up the inscription, “ Let no one enter 
who 18 nnacquamted with geomCti'y ” 

recipe, a prescription, advice, especially for meclicine 
strenqthen mind, incretise the power of abstraction which 
involves the noticing of relations “ Unshakeable beliefs in 
necessities of relation are to bo gained only by studying the 
Abstract Sciences, Logic and Mathematics ” — {Herbert Spencer). 

necessary dependence causality — the three expressions are 
synonymons 

here, with the study of mathematics Founded, based 
theoretical assumptions, bypothesos , something assumed to 
account for the known facts or phenomena, or for the purpose of 
argument • 

conditions, data 

adequate discipline for, fully sufficient training to giasp 
^ human conclusions, determinations of human affairs 

Tage 8— 

cunouslp, in a strange 'manne* < 

nartout disturbinq influences — accidents or' voluntary 'inter- 
'ferences of many kinds 

calculate, reckon, compute — L aalculare, to reckon by 
means of pebbles , from calculus, a pebble ' 
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I the reaaonitigs of mathematics correctly — a cumbrous sen- 
tence which the student would do well to break up and re-wnte, 
showing clearly the relation of the olausos to one another 

on political, moral and social -mathematics — a hazardous 
remark, as the truths of politics, ethics, and sociology have 
only a high degree of probability and have not the certainty of 
those of mathematics, the reason being the difficulty of esta- 
blishing correct premises, observing and classifying all the facts 
comprehensive — embracing an immense variety of facts 
one-sided observation, partial sui vey “ Audi alteram partem'* 
i e , hear the other side — ^is a proverbial saying 

hasty conclusions, determinations of points without due care 
and attention — oppoked to ‘ sound decisions ’ 

distortion of intellectual vision, perversion of 3udgment so 
that the ' mind’s eye’ cannot see things clearly 

personal passions and party interests, individual feelings or 
idiosyncrasies, and advantages of factions 

solving a political problem, determining a difficult question 
of tbe state 

uncertainty of the science, i e , of politics 
just appreciation, reasonable and correct estimate or valua- 
tion 

V strengthening his reasoning powers, developing his 
faculty of judgment 

enter upon, commence 

formal study of logic and metaphysics, a study of these 
sciences as such, purposely, as laid down in text-books Logic is 
the science and art of correct reasoning Metaphysics dealt 
with mental phenomena, with the ultimate essences of thoughts 
and of existence 

by all means, certainly 

in a natural way, without a formal study of logic and 
metaphysics — as distinguished from the ‘ syllogistic method ’ 
scholastic discipline, academical training 
tactical evolutions, strategic movements, with a view to 
gain military advantages , — tactics, the science and art of dis- 
posing military and naval forces in order for battle, and per- 
forming military and naval evolntions — Gk tdktika, neuter 
plural of taktos, arranged Note the technical terms march, 
drill sergeant, evolution, tactics March, the movement of sol- 
diers with a regular step and in order, military progress 
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Drxll-serqeant, a noB-commiBSioned ofScer -who drills soldiers 
JEvoIution, a prescribed movement of a body of troops 

mere untrained locomotion, 'simple, tindidciplined movement 

Page 9— 

plenty, enough of material , large mass of concrete facts 
scrutinise with a nice eye, examine every pait very care- 
fully and vigilantly 

in such fashion, in this manner 

has no real contents, gives no knowledge of concrete realities, 
the only contents of it being the premises, which are hypothe- 
tical assumptions 

sets forth in order, lays out in a systematic way 
universal forms, modes or types, applicable to all kinds of 
reasoning 

barren affair, fruioless, unproductive undertaking 
logic, logic by itself 

'■/ any rich garden of life, any noble ideas capable of pro- , 
ducing large beneficial results in the working out of the vast | 
and intiicate problems of practical life Kote the metaphor of ! 
the seed, tree, and garden in this sentence , productive ideas ' 
are seeds, sciences are trees bearing fruit, and the various 
sciences put together form the fruit-garden Rich growth, Inxu-' 
nance 

Bruce Robert Bruce (1274 — 1329) entered into a conspi- 
racy for the overthrow of the Englisli suzerainty in Scotland, 
and, having been betrayed, fled to Scotland, where he was 
crowned in 1306 In 1314 Edward II marched against him 
in person, but was totally routed at Bannockburn 

Wallace Sir William Wallace (1276 — 1305), a famous 
Scotch hero, headed the rising of 1297 against the English and 
won a victory at Oambns Kenneth, after which he crossed the 
border, and was named guardian of Scotland on his return 
Eext year Edwaid I defeated him at Falkirk Though de- 
serted by tbe nobles, Wallace earned on a guenlla warfare for 
seven years with a determination to liberate Scotland from tbe 
English yoke Having been betrayed into tbe hands of the 
English by Sir John Mooteith, he was sent to London, where 
he was executed as a tiaitor, 

fencing master, teacher of sword-play , 

mere logician, one who has simply learnt the forms and 
rules of good reasoning , a logic chopper 
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so it tx tn truth with all formal studies, ifc is eqnallj true of 
all afcndieB tliat acquaint us -with the forms of knowledge 

Grammar, a treatise on the principles of language, a 
knowledge of which may help one to speak or wi ite with pro> 
priety, according to established usage — Q-k gramma, a letter 
of the alphabet 

rhetoric, the art of elegant and accnrate composition, espe* 
oially in prose, as well as the art of speaking with propriety, 
elegance, and force — ^from G-k rhetor, an orator 
hear fruit, are productive 
meagre, poor, thin Made fat, fattened 
narrow, mean*minded Large, liberal 
6y study rules of thinking A study of logic can serve to 
systematise the facts we have gathered , it cannot enlarge the 
understanding or widen the sympathies, which are natural gifts’ 
intense vitality, a large fund of energy oi natural vigour 
wide sympathy, interest in a large circle of facts and pheno- 
mena 

keen, very sharp, penetrative 

various experience, experience derived from various bran- 
ches of learning and from various walks of life 

IS worth all the logic of the schools, is of ns much value as the 
dialectical skill of the school-men or teachers of theology and 
philosophy in the Middle Ages , the schools, probably a reference 
to the school of philosophers and theolngianff, as Duns Scotus, 
Thomas Aquinas, &c Aristotle's logic was considerably im- 
proved by these sobool-men, and so came to be called 
‘ Sobolastio logic ’ 

anatomy, the science of the structure of organic bodies, 
which teaches how to divide them and examine their parts — 
Gk ana, up , and temnein, to cut 

j firm hold, strong grasp, a clear knowledge 
jointing and articulation of your framework, the junction of 
the bones of your skeleton A knowledge of logic can help one 
simply to analyse the component parts of an argument and test 
their validity 

performs excellent service, docs valuable work 

unveiling of Sophistry, exposing the error in sdpcious argu- 
ments advanced with the object of deceiving the listener and 
gaining one's object In Gieeoe weiea class of men called 
the Sophists, teachers of eloquence, philosophy, and politics, wh© 
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■were uoted for their fallacious but plausible and subtle mode 
of reasoning 

proceed far, make great progress 
Page 10— 

moving power, working energy. 

fountains of living water — N^ature, lie , the native energies of 
the human mind , the expression is applied m the Bihle to Qod, 
OT to Paradise They have forsaken the Lord, the fountain 
of living wateis" and “ The Lamb shall feed them and shall lead 
them to living fountains of waters ” 

flow not tn the sdhools, take their rise in the academies 
materials — ob] of ‘ borro'w ’ 
breathing universe, living objects of the world 
necessarif limits, finiteness 

clip the wings of our conceit, check the high notions of our 
own powers , dip the wings of a bird to restram its flight 
floundering and flouncing, rolling, tossing, and tumbling 
deep bottomless seas of speoulation, vast abysses of metaphy* 
Bical thought about the various aspects and relations of things 
in the universe to God and the soul of man 

the world significance — the vastness of the world and the 
ilittlenesB of man’s conception of it 

first postulate of wisdom, most important requisite (datum) 
for acquiring ■wisdom 

solid earth — terra firma 

usurp the function of birds, soar high in the heavens 
Icarus, son of Daedalus, a mythical personage When im- 
prisoned by Minos, Daedalus procured ■wings for himself and 
bis son Icarus, and fastened them on with wax Daedalus flew 
safely over the ^geau but Icarus dropped down into it, 
having soared so near the sun as to melt the wax cement of his 
wings Icarium Mare, or the loanan sea, was so called after 
the myth of Icarus, 

achieve a sorry vmmortahty, obtain pOoi , celebrity or unen- 
viable renown 

baptisvAg, ohnsteuing, giving name to 

better name It will be a very wise thing if we 
onderstand the limits of our powers and do not attempt 
■to solve problems beyond human oomprehensiou lest out failure 
nn it' be so signal as to ‘be transmitt-^ to distant'postenty as a 
beacon for others to beware of like dangers 
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positive, giving ns knowledge , of truth — as opposed "to- 
negative, a warning against error 
fundamental, hottom, bosal 
fabric, structure 

fundamental and essential reality, the essence or nonmenon — 
as distinguished from ‘ outward semblance’ or phenomenon 
fleshly framework, body • 

survives all changes type, w enduring m, the midst of a 
constantly ohangin'g senes of appearances 
come to, arrive at < > 

get behind the special phenomena, thoroughly 'understand 
the particular shows of things 

anthropology, the natural history of the human species , tho 
science of man considered in his entire nature — Gtk anthropos,. 
man , and logos, discourse ' 

Page 11— 

essCTices — mind and matter i 
all existence, all that exists 
evolutions of, emanation from . 

self-determining reason, God who i8 his own guide Indwell- 
ing, inherent, innate < 

chaos cosmos, confusion orderly world 
absolute, cosmic reason — God, as distinguished from t^e 
'limited individualised reason’, le, the reason of the finite 
individual 

identical with, same as 

theology, the science of God and divine things 
tna theologike — a quotation from Aristotle’s treatise on 
Metaphysics " The kinds of theoretical knowledge are three. 
Physics, Mathematics, Theology ” 

self-energisinq, being itself the source of its own energy 
make ‘the world intelligible — implying that the maker bf the- 
world being an intelligent being, whatever is produced by himr 
must hear the stamp of his intelligence 

held fast, firmly believed in , strenuously maintained 
Pythagoras, a celebrated Greek Philosopher,' a native of 
Samos, flounshed in the sixth century BO Ho believed in the 
transmigration of souls, paid great attention to arithmetic, and 
Its application tto weights, measures, a!nd the theoiy of music, 
and pretended to divination and prophecy 
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Hegel Ge'orge Wilhelm Fnednoh Hegel, (1770 — ^1831), 
idealist philosopher of Getimany, published Phcenomenologie des 
Oeisies lu 1807 He was rector of the Hnruberg sryhihasinni 
from. 1808 to 1816 and then became Ptofessor at Heidelberg 
Two years later he removed to Berlin 

dll the great thinkers of the world Descartes, Spiuoza, Fichte, 
Sohelling, and Hegel , Hnme’, tiewes, Comte, and a few others 
alone — ^for * only ’ 

keystone, the wedge-shaped stone on the top oi middle of 
an aioh or vault, which binds the woik , here hsed figuiatively 
to mean the necessary condition, what keeps from’ destruction 
sane thinking, sound thinking pre-supposes the idea of God 
j&B the ruler of the IJniverse 

in this age and place — in this materialistic nineteenth cen- 
tury and ih Scotland , 

one-sided hahit of mind, natural prediction to look at a 
single aspect of things 

swerving, turning, inclining ' 
bias, a leaning of the mind 

outward and material, external and physical — synonymous 
terms 

physics, the science of nature, or of natural ob]ects 
true magician's wand, great secret power 
striking out, obtaining 

induction, the process of reasoning from a part to a whole, 
•or from particulars to generals' The opposite process is called 
deduction ^ ^ 

madness of eztemahsm, materialisha driven to the extreme , 
a belief in the mere external carried beyond all bounds of reason 
vital, essential 

from which hangs, which make science possible at all 
They are the uhifbrmiliy of nature and the law of causation 
assert themselves, are known ,, , 

Page 12— > • ‘ ' ' ' 

Seguences causes, successions ' productive power’s or oir- 
■cumstahcea , a* cailse implies 'a sequence and a^ innate 'power 
the superficial, those that look at the surfaces of jthiugs , 
■the shallow-minded , people , ^ 

so-called — implyin'g’not ‘rightly called 
methods of operation, modes ot working 
operator, worker, t e , God 
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iransgressing their special sphere, going beyond tbeir parh- 
onlar province, i e , the investigation of the how Talte no 
account, do not enquire 

all-plastic, moulding all, forming every thing 

the pious old Qreeh poet — Aratns, author of Phcenomena and 
Dtosemeia, which were very popular in ancient times He 
fiounshed about 270 B 0 at the court of Antigonus Gouatas,. 
king of Macedonia 

whose r^spnnq we aU are ‘ We are his offspring’ occurs- 
in V, 5, of Aratns’s Phcenomena 

the great Apostle — St Paul 

in whom we live, move, and have our being, the hand of God: 
is visible in everything concerning life and existence — quoted 
from the Acts, XVII, 28 St Paul preached this to the Athe- 
nians • “ For in him we live, and move, and have our being 
as certain also of your own poets have said, for we are also hia 
offspring ” 

reasonable — opposed to ' dogmatic ’ 
reverent — opposed to * Atheistic ’ 
seel, after, look for, study 
manly, high and noble , virtuous 

King JDavid (1074 — 1001 B 0 ), ruler of Israel for thirty 
years, composed the largest portion (about 73) of the Psalms, 
‘which are unparalleled in sublime and tender expression, and 
lofty and pure in religious sentiment 

the noble ormy o/ Bebrew psalmists — ^David, Asaph, the sons 
of Korah, Moses, &o ' 

repose upon the quiet faith of it, place absolute confidence 
in God, fearless of any storms of passion or fate , secure peace 
of mind from that absolute and implicit faith in it Compare 
Carlyle, Beroes and Bero-Worshtp “ David’s life and history, 
as written for us in those Psalms of his, I consider to he 
the truest emblem ever given us of a man’s moral progress and 
■warfare here below All earnest souls will ever discern in it 
the faithful struggle of an earnest human soul towards what 
is good and best — struggle often baffled, driven, as into entire 
wreck, yet a struggle never ended,— ever with tears, repen- 
tance, truer unconquerable purpose, begun anew ” 
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VI functton, faculty 

the imaqinatxon, that faculty, of the mind by means of 
'which wo form images or pictnres of objjeots and events Com- 
pare Shakespeare, Mideumtner Nxght’a Dream, V, 1 
" And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms ot things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name ” 

tmpressed with, alive to, aware of 
ficlwn,fact, unreality, reality 

severe student, a student who studies seriously to gather 
facts — opposed to ‘ a dilettante’ or ‘ amateur leader ' 
exact, accurate, precise 

the highest class of scientific men, the greateat scientists 
led to their most important ducoveries — as Newton’s passage 
from a falling apple to a falling moon, Dalton’s conception of 
the atomic theory from the facts furnished by Chemistry, &o 
quickening, giving life and leality to , inspiiiug 

Page 18— 

suggestive imagination, imagination having the power to 
suggest new ideas and theories Compare Sir Ben]amin 
Brodie " The imagination, properly controlled by experience 
and reflection, hecomes the noblest attribute of man , the source 
of poetic genius, the instrument of discoveiy in science, without 
the aid of which Newton would never have invented fluxions, 
nor Davy have decomposed the earths and alkalies, nor would 
Columbus have found another continent ” 

Ooethe Professor Blackie seems to have been a great 
admirer and student of this eminent Greiman poet (1749 — 1832), 
as of his countryman Carlyle 

original obsertations in fotany and osteology In Botany he 
discovered all the different parts of the plant, but the stem and 
the root, to be modiflcations of the letd , leaf, calyx, coi olla, 
bud, pistil, and stamen to be lefeiable to the same type, and 
■the dependence of a plant, whether producing leaves, floweis, 
or fruit, on the differentiation of the nutrition it received In 
anatomy he discovered that the intermaxillary hone which 
exists in the lower animals is found in the human subject in a 
rudimentary state — seen distinctly in youth but gradually 
becoming united with the body of the skull, and that the skull 
itself IS only a development of the vertebra of the spine osteology; 
a part of anatomy treating of the nature, arrangement, and 
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uses of the hones — Gk osteon, Sanskrit aslht, a bone , and 
logos, dtsconrse 

on apt witness, a fittiner or appropriate illustration 
the enemy of, a hindrance to 

acts without, acts uncontrolled or independently of 
whimsically, capriciously 

withreason allies Accordincf to Sir Arthur Helps, imagi- 
nation, when wielded by reason, is like the slave of Aladdin's 
lamp 

tn the whole region of Concrete facts — in all concrete sciences, 
for example, botany, geography, history, zoolopry, geology, 
&o 

in history poetry History is philosophy teaching by 
experience, and so a perfect historian, to make his narrative 
affecting and picturesque, must infuse into his account of facts 
and events a strong dose of his imagination Should he do so, no 
doubt the dry bones will spring up with life Maoanlay writes 
“ The perfect historian is he in whose work the character and 
spii it of an age IS ^ exhibited in miniature” Sir Walter Scott, 
Macaulay, and Oailyle succeeded as great historians only on 
account of the play of their stiong and vivid imagination upon 
the world of facts ready to their hands ' 

invent — ^the function of the poet, but not of the historian 
motJd them congruity, shape and at range thein in an ele- 
gant and orderly way 

fairy tales, atones of fairies or imaginary beings 
huchles itself to, occupies itself witb — a phrase from knights 
girding themselves foi battle 

there IS no need of going to romances, for, as Byron says, truth 
IS sometimes stranger than fiction 

fancy, imagination Fancy builds castles in the air, and 
requires no substratum of fact for its structure By Imagi- 
nation, as the poet says, 

“ By thee the mind recals from memory’s stores, 

Ideas* of nhate'er has once been seen, ' 

Or felt, or thought, and from the motley group 
Judgment and taste select, direct and sort, 

Oonformably to thy creating will ” , 

t a , Imagination has a background of the real, which Fancy 
has not Fancy, Professor Bain observes, is applied to those 
creations that are farthest lemoved fiom nature, fact, or sober 
reality, 

please, elevate, gratify, ennoble 
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Alexander the Q-reat^ (B 0 356 — 323j, the famoaa soldier of 
antiquity and suecessor of Philip, king of Macodon, conquered 
-tke whole of the then known world, and oame ro India as well. 
After crossing the Indus and pen6tiating as far as the Ganges, 
he was compelled to return to Babylon, but paused at Susa to 
•celebrate his maiTiage with the daughter of Darius Ho died 
at Babylon after a reign of about thirteen years 

Martin Luther (1483 — 1546) the founder of Protestantism, 
Was horn at Bislehen in Lower Germany Ho upheld his views 
before the Diet of the Empire assembled at Worms in 1521, and 
afterwards in the Diet of Spires 

Oustaviis Adolphus (1594 — 1632), king of Sweden, resisted 
the aggressions of Sigismnnd, king of Poland, and concluded an 
advantageous peace In 1610, he invaded Germany as head of 
the Protestant League, took Oolberg, won the battles of Brexten- 
feldt and the Lech, and in 1612 captuied Munich In 1632 be 
defeated Wallenstein at Lutzen, but was killed in the battle 
notable characters, remarkable personages , illustrious 
■heroes who have played important parts 

on the qreat s>aqe of the world, in the great theatre of life 
— Shakespeare has in As You LiJ^e If 

“ All the world is a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players ’* , 

tncamote the history which they create, embody (give flesh 
and blood to) the facts and events of which they are the authors 
and which constitute history Carlyle’s great saying about his- 
tory was ‘ the history of a nation is the history of its great men.' 

for this purpose of more educational value, to this end more 
instructive . ' 

not all minds of a prosaic or matter-of-fact turn 
imvressed and elevated, struck and ennobled , powerfully 
influenced and improved in tone 

an imposing and a striking fact, a remarkably grand and 
awe-stnking incident 

a double gam, a two-fold benefit or advantage, ins , a 
‘knowledge of the past, and a guidance to the future 
Page 14:— 

at a single stroke, by a single effort 
effective, operative, effectual , , 

that elevating pictures fancy, that grand images gently 
jiass over the mind and amuse it 

passtveness of mental attitude, inactive state of mind , 
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no strength can groto^ the imaginative facnlty will neither be 
developed nor strengthened , — the principle embodied in it 
being that accession of strength is dne to activity or exercise 
formally, in dne form , deliberately 
call upon, invite , require 
take a firm grasp of, seize firmly 
lovely shadows, beantifnl images 
as they pass, in their passage, while flitting 
closing the gray record, shotting the white pages of the book 
which records the deeds of great men x 

the storied procession, the senes of facts and events oon- 
stitnting the story 

before him in due order, before bis mind’s eye according to 
the degree of their intensity, or according to their gravity or 
importance 

appropriate lodges, marks of distinction befitting the- 
obaracters of those tiiat wear them 
attitude, posture 

expression, language used by them as indicative of their 
feelings The figure used is of a royal procession, in which 
rank and precedence have their value, and the gentlemen 
composing it, who belong to different orders, wear their 
appropriate badges, assume positions suited to their rank, and' 
speak the particular set of words appointed for such occasions 
read through hooks, read books from beginning to end 
Cram, stuff — with odds and ends , learn by rote 
carrying away, retaining in the mind 

any living pictures of significant story, any vivid images of 
some interesting and didactic account 

arouse the fancy lewure, please them in their hours of re- 
laxation Compare Wordsworth 

*' For often, when on my conch I lie, 

In vacant, or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye. 

Which IS the bliss of solitude 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the dafiodils ” 

gird them , difiiculty, iortifj ihem in a crisis, enable thenr 
to bear up against the hard trials of life 
notable, maikwortby 
gray, white , blank 

pictured in the glowing gallery, represented in the brilliant 
picture-room 
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vwtd, and full of body and colour, brij^ht, and filled with 
bnlhant, pictaresqne, and beantifnl images, ^ e , well-informed 
and fresh and brisk 

count yourself not, reckon, consider that yon do not 
Tenow see Seeing something is more impressive than 
thinking about it That knowledge is real and substantial 
■which can raise in the mixed vivid pictures of the object known 
as it did take place, exactly as it occurred, % e , without 
omission of any detail 

VEI denoting, marking, expressing Faculty mental power 
an some degree lexnq, something of which power may he 
said to he the property of (possessed by) every man or woman 

Page 15— 

particularly conneated with, especially related to 
intellectual, mental 
native term, Saxon word 

j^sihetieal, pertaining to the beautifn), or, more generally, 
■to matters of taste — Gk Acsthetikos, perceptive "The feel- 
ings or emotions ruling the constructions of Imagination are 
first, the w^sthetio emotions, or those of Fine Art "—(Pro/ 
Bain) 

bravely, heroically , a brave and noble life 
well-compacted, solidly built 
keep out, shut out , proof against 
lei in, admit 

voluntarily, of one's own free will 

beauty the natural food of healthy imagination, i e , beauty is 
as necessary for the growth of a wholesome imagination as 
food 18 for our body 

sought after, looked for 

achieve existence, realise the purpose for which we live 
to make the most oj himself, to attain the greatest perfection 
Perfection, according to some philosophers, is the end of exis- 
tence 

liveth not, does not live an intellectual life 
Si;, with the help of 

alone, i e , unaided by any expenenoe of life and nature 
it IS always good to know something— e, paraphrase of the 
German motto quoted at the beginning of this " Culture of the 
Intellect ” Compare Emerson 
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“ People disparage knowing and the intellecfcnal life, 
and urge doing I am vo'ry contePt with knowing, if only 
I conld know To know a little would he worth the expense of 
the world ” ' 

one of the wisest men of modern times — Goethe 
indiscriminate knowing, knowledge of anything and every- 
thing, good, bad, or indifEerent te , without distinction 
mean to assert, intend to affirm 
always — implying ‘ occasionally ’ 

pick up carefully for possible uses, gather even small bits of 
information with care which may serve some purpose not known 
nOw 

may fall under his eye, be may happen to see 
at command, ivithin reach , available 

on which we may frequently stumble, which we may meet 
by merest accident 

not without its goad element — for, nothing is absolntely bad 
disdain to secure in passing, contemn as not worth notice the 
acquisition of even ‘ bad’ knowledge if yon chance to pick it up. 

worthy object of systematic pursuit, a good end to bo regularly 
stnvdn for 

indifferently, indiscriminately 

great, beautiful, good, i e , intellectual, ©sthetic, and moral 
excellence 

Page 10— 

CBsthetiG culture, artistic training, i e , training of the sense 
of the beautiful 

the fine arts generally, sculpture, architecture, &c 
delight to manifest, take great pleasure in exhibiting, whose 
'function it IS to exhibit 

the sublime, the grand, majestic, or magnificent 
every various, all variety of , 

aspect and attitude, phase and position , form and character 
fall under the category, are included in the class 

aaidental accomplishment, unessential acquirement , a ti'am- 
ing which one may do without 

most noble blossom, the chief merit 
cultivated, cultured ^ 

kmios merely with a keen glance, has acquired knowledge 
'ey only an acute perception of the things presented to him 
acts with a firm hand, executes steadily 
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do very well, be fit for 

for the rough work of the world, for the haider duties of hfe^ 
for those spheres of bfe that require no refinement of any kind 
ungracious and unlovely, lacking grace and sweetness 
creature, person— used by way of contempt 
angular, eccentric and unsocial 

square, rigid and formal , hard, unbending , uncompromi- 

SlDg 

dogmatical, assertive, of course, with overweening roufidence 
persistent, pertinacious, perversely obstinate, tenacious 
blushless, bumptious, shameless, conceited and presumptuous 
pugnacious, combative , quarrelsome 
level down the corners, rub off or remove the eccentricities , 
level, slant to a bevel angle, or from a direct line 

so constituted, constituted as above, % e , angular, &c Were, 
would be 

commence, i e , begin bis work of self-culture 
its natural food— hest suited to its enrichment 
eauhihited, publicly displayed 

let him speaial business, however he may be previously 
occupied with the duties pertaining to his particular calling 
afford even a passing glance, find time for even a cursory look 
steal a taste, snatch something , enjoy a bit or small portion 
dexterous, skilful , expert 

tumblers, those skilled to play tncks with a , tumbler, le,. 
a dunking glass originally made without a foot or a stem, with 
a pointed base, so that it could not be set down with any bquor 
in it 

circus, a circular enclosure for feats of horsemanship, &o 
supple somersets, leaps in air requiring flexible limbs , somer- 
set or somersault, a leap in which a person turns with his heels 
over bis head, and lights upon his feet — Italian, sopra salto, 
sopra (=L supef), above , and salto, (=L saltus), a leap ^ 
idle tricks, useless devices' 

cunning exhibitions, clever displays i 

litheness, suppleness, agility, flexibility — from L 'Zents, soft. 
ambitious excellence, anxious to acquire intellectual supe- 
nonty 

admiration, sense of wonder 
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mount up a few steps, make some progress 
lowards the Itkneess of to afctam the staadard of excellence 
of the thing 

largely and haittually, many things intensely and con* 
stsntly 

worthy of wonder, fit to be admired 
sympathies, interests, or capacity of appieoiation 
educate himself oesthelically, cultivate his sense of the beau- 
tiful and the good 

norm, rule , standard 

criticising, jadging of beanties and faults — here, of faults 
-only — Gk kritikos, able to jadge 

barren graces, sterile charms, unpt oductive excellences 
Nil Adnirari, to wonder at nothing-~>becan8e there is 
nothing in the world to excite wonder or adniii*ation — see p 71 
Buskin speaks of four kinds of admiration — sentimental, proud, 
workmanly, artistic and rational Sentimental admiration is 
the kind of feeling which most travellers experience in visiting 
a ruined abbey by moonlight, or any building with which inter- 
esting associakons are connected, at any time when they can 
hardly see it Proud admiration is the delight which most 
worldly people take in showy, large, or complete buildings, for 
-the sake oF{the importance which such buildings confer on 
themselves, as their possessors, or admirers Workmanly admi- 
ration IS the delight of seeing good and neat masonry, together 
with that belonging to incipient developments of taste , as, for 
instance, a perception of proportion in lines, masses, and moul- 
dings Artistic and Rational admiration is the delight taken in 
reading the sculpture or painting on walls, &c 
this maxim, this saying — ^Nil Admirari 
a worn-out old ct/ntc, an old man whose large experience in 
the world has made him sad and surly , cyntc, a misanthrope, 
ta snarler — Gk kunikas, dog-like, from kuon, a dog 

intaleralle in the mouth of, unbearable if spoken by 
hopeful, promising 
looked for, > expected 
substantial, real , valuable 
sets up a business, makes it a profession 
finding faults .work, carping, cavilling at the productions of 
other men. 
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crtticwm^ ]adeing of iihe mentn and defects of a work of art. 
'Compare Pope — 

A perfect judge will read each work of wife, 

With the same spirit that its author writ 
Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find, 

Where nature moves and rapture warms the mind 

Here follows the deliverance of Matthew Arnold on the 
dfnnotion of criticism “ Its bnsiness is, as I have said, simplj 
■to know the best that is known and thonglit in the world, and 
by in its tarn making this known, to create a onrrent of true 
and fresh ideas Its hnsiness la to do this with inflexible 
honesty, with dne ability , but its business is to do no more, and 
to leave alone all questions of practical consequences and appli* 
cations, questions which will never fail to have due prominence 
given to them ” 

ripe fruit, mature result 

insight, looking into or beneath the surface of things ; 
penetration 

old — and so experienced 
opinions of their own 

no reason print them — a condemnation of the mania of 
young and inexperienced men for rushing into print Bead 
-the lesson ‘ Advice to Young Authors' in my Matriculation 
Header, p 92 

puilished, made public , giveu to the world 
matured, ripened 

mislead the public — because they are unsound and often 
erroneous 

debauch, debase, corrupt, pervert — L des, away , and 
bauch, a house, and so literally, entice away from a workhouse 
I have said — on page 16 
Page 18— 

comical, droll , laughable 

humorous, fitted to excite laughter — h humor, moisture 
subsidiary, minor , secondary, less important and auxiliary. 
it IS a great loss laugh, if a man has not the capiuiity of 
laughing, he lacks a good deal of a valuable quality Compare 
Carlyle “ How much lies in Laughter the cipher-key, where- 
with we decipher the whole man ! Some men wear an everlasting 
barren simper , in the smile of others lies a cold glitter as of 
ace the fewest are able to laugh, what can be called laughing,. 
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liut ooly Btiifi and tiller and snigger from tbe tbroat and ont> 
wards , or, at best, prodnoe some whiffling hnsky cachinnation, 
as if they were langhing through wool of none such cornea 
good The man who cannot laugh is not only fit for 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils, but his whole life is already 
a treason and a stiatagem ” 

lightly to shake off, tu express gently in a mild way 
the incongruous, our sense of the absurd inconsistencies 
earnest lusmess, grave and serious work , ‘ not an empty 
dream, hut real and earnest* as Longfellow says 

ly a diet of Iroad grins, by feeding on loud or side-split^ 
ting laughter , by indulging in a loud hurst of laughter or 
hufiaw George Colman’s book entitled Broad Qnns contains 
a senes of humorous tales in verse originally published under 
the title of My Night Qown and Slippers 

humour, “ a tendency of the mind to run in particular 
directions of thought or feehng more amusing than accountable ; 
at least in the opinion of society It is, therefore, either m 
leality or in appearance, a thing inconsistent It deals in in- 
congruities of character and circumstance ” 

Aristophanes, (444 — 880 BO), the celebrated comic poet of 
Greece, was the author of the Knights, dueoted against Cleon 
who had attempted, but without success, to deprive him of his 
ciTio rights , of the Clouds, in which Socrates is made the 
representative of the Sophists , and of the Wasps, in which he- 
ridicules the excessive love of the times for litigation at Athens 
The comedies of Aristophanes are of the highest historical 
interest, contaming as they do an admirable senes of carica- 
tures on tbe leading men of tbe day 

seasoning of, giving relish to Humour is only an ornament 
of speech or wnting, and not its essence 

pepper, vanilla — articles used for flavouring , vanilla, Spa- 
nish vaimlla, diminutive of vatna, a sheath, pod 
richly, copiously , abundantly 

'Chorvoaldseri 8 Museum at Copenhagen Albert Bretel Thor- 
waldsen (1770 — ^1844), Danish sculptor, was of Icelandic 
origin He studied at the Free School of the Academy of Copen- 
hagen, and was sent by that body to Borne in 1796 His first 
great work was his Jason, 1802 Except for a visit to Denmark 
in 1819 — ^20, when he executed tbe statues of Christ and the 
I'toelve Apostles for the Free Kirk at Copenhagen, he remained 
in Borne till 1837 After that dbte he, for the most part, lived 
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in Denmaik His masterpieces include the JSntry of Alex- 
ander into Babylon, 1812 , the statue of Prince Pomatowskt, and 
the Dying Lion at Luoei ue Thorwaldsen bequeathed all bis 
works of art to the oitj of Copenhagen, and endowed the museum 
there 

shapes and forms, degrees and kinds 
mild dignity of our Lord, benign n]a]est7 of Christ 
the Twelve Apostles — or the Chosen Twelve, who were sent 
by Jesus to preach the gospel Their names were Simon, Peter, 
.^drew, John, James, Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew, 
James (the son of Alphaeus), Thaddens, Simon, and Judas Isca> 
not In medimval pictures they ai e usually i epresented with 
special badges oi attributes St Peter, with the keys , St Paul, 
with a sword , St Andrew, with a cross , St James the Less, with 
a fuller's pole , St John, with a cup and a winded serpent flying 
out of it , St Bartholomew, with a knife , St Philip, with a long 
staff whose upper end is formed into a cross , St Thomas, with 
a lance , St Matthew, with a hatchet , St Mathias, with a 
battle-axe , St James the Greater, with a pilgrim’s staff and 
a gourd bottle , St Simon, with a saw, and St Jude, with a 
club 

playful grace, sportive gaiety 
Oupid, boy-god of love 

Stppocampes, sea-horses , a hippocamp, a small fish of 
singulai shape with head and neck like those of a horse 

corrupt his mind’a aye, pervert his thinking faculty Haii- 
tual, constant 

distortion, mutilated oi deformed objects 
carmafitre, a picture or description in which peculiarities 
are so exaggerated as to appear ridiculous — Italian, caricatural 
a satirical picture, from caricare, to load a car 
shallow, superficial 

on the surface, on the outside, and, therefore, open to sight. 
the humourous novels — of Dickens, Thackeray, Marryat, &o 
sketches, descriptions , ' drawings as those of Pickwick, 
Sedley, Sam Weller, &c 

fruitful ' The nineteenth century is remarkable for* the 
rapid growth and multiplication of novels of every variety 

occasional recreation, temporary amusement , enjoyment 
during the vacant hours 

'Comedy, a dramatic composition of an amusing character— 
Gk komodia, from Jcomos, a banquet'; and ode, ode ' ‘ 
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converse, farailiantj 

' severe students — those that apply themselves to grave and 
senons subjects 

contemptible humanity, wretched characters dabbling in low 
and Ignoble vices 

turn a wise saying, render an epigi am or a saw 
ancient sage, philosopher or wise man of the ancient world 
into the terms, in the words or language 
terse English couplet, two rhyming compact hues of 
English verse 

Page 19— 

uniendtnq, relaxation Stern, severe, taxing 
most stagnant, dullest The most lasy-minded, those most 
averse to all kinds of intellectual effort Professor Blaokie says 
that beauties please and ennoble the mind, and deformities cause 
laughter, and degrade it By all means laugh, but laugh 
occasionally Young men ought to be cheerful, and not owlish 
or snarling They may enjoy humour in their moments of 
leisure, but habitual traffic m that commodity weakens the 
intellect and lowers the character Tennyson has in The 
Princess — 

To look on noble form 
Makes noble thro’ the sensnons organism 
That which is higher 

VIII ilfsmori; — See Introduction, p xxvii 
gathering store, collecting retain 
helps to a weak memory — mnemonics 

such as da nnf exist for a weak imagination, hence, ‘ a poet 
IB born, not made ' 

attended to, borne in mind 
retention, mental possession 

distinctness vividness, tn(enntvT~olenrnesB ^opposed to hazi- 
ness or vagueness), brightness (opposed to obscurity), strength 
(opposed to feebleness) 

apprehends, understands —lit seizes — from L ad and preten- 
ders, to seize 

multitude, large number 

dtm and weak, obscure and faint 

- flowing in upon the mind in a hurried way, crowding upon 
the mind in quick succession 
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vanish %n a have, disappear la a mist , leave no impression 
At all 

veils, throws a veil over , clonds or darkens 
order and classificaliun, method, systematic procedure, and 
distribution into classes or groups 

the memory to retain, the retentive power of the memory A 
knowledge of all the attributes of every single thing would 
serioasly embarrass the memory 
Page 20— 

another, another stroke to drive the nail in 
in this domain, in the province of memory 
nothing is denied to a dogged pertinacity, nothing is un- 
attainable by a man of strong perseverance , * every door opens 
to the iron keys of a plodder’ ‘ Patience and perseverance 
overcome mountains’ is a common proverbial saying — dogged^ 
obstinate , persistent like a dog 
tenacious, sticky 

complement, add to , make up the deficiency 
inculcation, going over and over the same ground 
slow, dall— like an ass 
flogging, stimnlating , urging 
mahe no way, do not advance 

causality, the power of discovering causal connection 
this point of strength, causality 
wisely used, prudently exercised 

to turn an apparent loss info a real gam, to make out a sub- 
stantial advantage out of what appears to be a defect Memory 
is relieved of its absurd details if the relation of cause and effect 
18 traced in the heap of isolated facts 

be apt to rest content with the faculty, have a tendency to be 
satisfied with the exercise of the memory alone 

exhibit intellectual parrot, show their skill in mere 
mechanical reproduction and gain admiration for it 

without a reason, unless a reason or reasonable relation be 
found to exist among the facts 

binds rational sequences, unites by the tie of successions 
that obey a certain reason or law 

constitution, bent , natural disposition 
arbitrary and unexplained, isolated and unaccounted 
artificial bonds of association, mechanical ties of relation 
Abydos, a town in Asia Minor, memorable for the loves of 
Hero and Leander 
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Hellespont , — the sea of Helle, so called after the daughter of 
the Theban king Atbamas who was drowned in it — a narrow 
channel separating Europe from. Asia 
tncka, devices, art’fices 
emt the necessities, meet the wants 

an ill-trained governess, a lady in charge of children, whose 
education is imperieot 

a manly mind, a mind which has to solve difficult questions or 
problems , manly — opposed to feminine, implied in ‘ governess ’ 

I have no faith in the systematic use, I do not believe that 
the use of mnemonics on all occasions serves any good purpose 
mnemonic systems, a regulai senes of symbols and rules 
used as aids to the memory , mnemonic, lit assisting the memory, 
Gregor von Feinaigle, Dr Edward Pick, and Loisette were 
famous lecturers on mnemonics 
fill the fancy, ci am the mind 
arbitrary, chosen at random 
Page 21— 

interfere with the natural play, hinder the nsual exercise 
this sort of machinery — the mnemonics, or arbitrary and 
ridiculous symbols 

accidental oontiguity, chance nearness 

Socrates drank the hemlock, Socrates drank the ]nioe of hem- 
lock in 199 B 0 having been charged with corrupting the youth 
of Athens by his false teachings and with impiety or irreligion, 
and sentenced to death , — hemlock, a plant whose leaves and 
seeds yield an acrid poison (oonia) used in medicine 
Plato's ill th, 42y B 0 
that famous son — Alexander the Great 
to shake hands with, in contact with , in close communica- 
tion with 

the sacred dialect — Sanskrit 

Srahminic hymns — hymns of the V edas 

facilities of, artificial aids to 

written record, what is committed to writing, 

speak from a paper, rely upon a paper as an authority 

readily available, easily accessible 

command materials, have control of an immense mass of ' 
collected information 

in this view for this reason 

xnlerleavi ig, inserting leaves of blank paper between the 
leaves of books, for wnting notes ■ ‘ 
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vnAev, a table for facilitating reference to topics, names, 
^ 0 , in a book 

tdbulatvnq, arranging, as in a table 
apt and easy, quick and ready 
preachers, in cbnrobea 

weekly ducourses, sermons delivered week after week 
apposite and striking, emtable and impressive 
facts in life, facts deiived from observation or experienoe 
hring forth, produce 

Page 22— 

treasury, magazine , store of knowledge 
things new and old — a Biblical phrase 
“ Every sonbe which is lostracted unto the kingdom of 
heaven is like nnto a man that is an honseholder, which hnngeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old" — {Matthew,%lll, 52) 
wealth of practical application, a laige number of moral 
lessons that may be applied to the managing of onr affairs in 
life _ 

those parts, the practical parts 
spiritual addresses, lectnres on religions topics 
meagre, scanty , thin , poor in snbstance 
political students, those who study the causes of the rise 
and fall of states and govemments 

Aristotle's Politics One of Aristotle’s greatest works is his 
Politics, based upon a collection made by himself of 158 differ- 
ent constitutions of States 

beneficially, with advantage, profitably 
rigidity and one-sidedness, obstinate adherence to and par- 
tiality (narrowuess) for one set of opinions or views 

a familiarity engender A study of the political condi- 
fuons and history of the past will help ns to rightly understand 
the present and to propeily mould the history of the future 
apt to engender, fit to beget 

IX soholastic and academical training, discipline in schools 
and colleges 

polished, pleasant, effective — ^refined and rounded, agi eeable, 
forcible 

style, manner of writing with regard to language, “ proper 
words in proper places” us defined by Swift 

speaking animcd, capable of using language, or having the 
faculty of articulate speech 
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accomphshmBnt, proficiency , grace 

verbal, by Tneans of words — opposed to gestures, and cned^ 
natural, endowed by nature 

famxltar tntercourse, constant contact or converse 
vocabulary, stock of words 

tn the first sfaoes, in the earlier part of education 
altogether, completely 

on the company he keeps — on his companions It is gener>- 
ally said ‘ Tell me with whom yon keep, and I will tell you 
what you are ' ‘Evil communications corrupt good manners ’ 
lofty minded, with noble ideas 
aatch, get, imbibe 

slavish imitation, servilely copying the manner of an author 
A reasonable imitation of another will be a copying, rather 
appropriation and assimilation, of bis ideas and sentiments 

manner, habitual style, especially of writing or thonght in 
an author 

individuality, what distinguishes him as an author from 
the rest , a characteristic expressive of the person 
features, physiognomy 

must he preserved, one is bound to maintain intact 
be not over anxious about, do not attach undue importance 
to , do not attend too much to. 

Page 23— 

weighty and pertinent, important and relevant 
polished, smooth and refined 
good sense, practical wisdom 
in this regard, in regard to this 

what Socrates said — in Phcedrus “We ought to learn 
how to speak and act in a way agreeable to the gods Bat the 
power of speaking agreeably and effectively to men is not of 
sufficient moment to justify the expenditure of so much time 
and so much labour ’’ 

know, readily find language 

spoke St Paul to the early Corinthian Christians The 
reference here is probably to no particular passage The fol- 
lowing, however, contain the idea “ And my speech and prea^ 
ohing was not with enticing words of man's wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the spirit and of power ’’ — 1 Gortnlhians, II, 
4 Again, “ But though I be rude in speech, yet not in know- 
ledge ” — J9 Corinthians, XI, 6 
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Iasi ttmes, receipt tunes 

the wise Qoethe — note the freqnent references to this German 
author 

he thine ado Let it he your aim to acquire true know- 
ledge Do not be a superficial person using high sounding 
words If you have clear and accui ate ideas, they will never 
want words to express themselveB in a fitting manner, and you 
will not need to <onrt the help and guidance of literary 
legislators and judges If your tongue is ready to express all 
that you really feel in your hearts, you need not bustle youp- 
selves for apt woids to give expression to them 

ado— pronounced adoo — bustle, trouble, difficulty —o,= 
to , and do=^do 

reservation, qualification , exception 
ZuGtd order, clear and perspicuous arrangement 
graceful ease, smooth fluency , grace and facility 
pregnant significance, much meaning in a few w ords 
rich lariely, expression as varied as possible — forcible, 
beantiful, or sublime ocooiding to the oircumstanoes , opposed 
to ‘ dull monotony ’ 

marks, characterises, is the maik of 
Well educated men, men of sound education 
normally^constituted men, men of average talents or abilities, 
a step to, pi eparatory to 

advocates, lawyeis who have the right to address cburts 
occasionally called upon, at times i equired 
awkwardnesSfht left-handedness, hashfalness , here=want 
of grace 

public utterance of thought, ntter the thoughts in public, i e , 
before an audience 

which — awkward difficulty 

IS not the less real artificial, is a real difficulty, tbougb 
in a large number of cases the defect is attiibntable to want of 
disoiplinr 

Page 24— 

slavery of the paper, servile dependence on writing 
as Plato foresaw in the Phcedrus “ If one intends to 
accomplish anything serious, he liinst he competent to originate 
spoken disconrse, more effective than the written The written 
word 18 but a mere phantom or ghost of the spoken word , 
which latter is the only legitimate offspring of the teacher 
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springing fresli and living ont of his mind and engraving itself 
profonndly on the rnind of the hearer ” 
less natural, affected 

untutored savages, nnedncated barbarians, illiterate boors. 
marshal their ideas in good order, arrange their thoughts 
clearly in their mind 

keep a firm grip, retain a steady hold 
paper, written record 

card with leading words to citch the eye, a piece of paper on 
-which some important words are 3otted down to diaw the 
attention 

dispense with, do without 
directly, straight , full 

this useful habit, of speaking in public without notes 
a strong paint, a happy feature , the point of advantage 
work confidence, beget self-reliance 
timidity, nervonsness 

lames and palsies, cripples and paralyses , checks or im- 
pedes 

far from necessary, not at all desirable— implying that a 
certain degtee of bashfulness is desirable in young men 
forwardness and pertness, andauty and sanciness 
nervous bashfulness, bashfulness arising from an undue ex- 
citement of the nerves 

shake himself free from, get nd of 

responsibility, answerableness 

meant to influence, intended to exercise power over 

ranks, classes 

Page 26— 

reoerenft il respect, respect approaching to reverence 
virtue, powei , efficacy 
degenerate, grow worse , be perverted 
morbid, unwholesome, sickly 

pale concern, anxiety which makes one pale or lose colour , 
anxious solicitude 

tame propriety, a rigid adherence to rules which makes 
one’s speech dull or uninteresting 

not to think of himself at all, not to be self-conscious , not 
to entertain the least idea of Ins execution, which might bring 
praise or censure as the cose might be 
trust to Ood, depend upon inspiiution 
pupil — if be be a moral oi religions preacher 
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pl'ttform—ii he be a political or social speaker. 
thorough command, complete mastery 
distinct and effective^ clear, intelligible, and saccessfol 
professed master of elocution, a well-known and approved 
elocutionist, one who is acknowledged to be a gruoefnl and 
efEeotive speaker 

mere intelligible speaking, speaking enough to be simply 
understood 

accomplished, gracefnl 
X fountains, sources 

play a great part, are an important factor , exercise a good 
deal of influence 

groan — beonuse too heavy for their backs to carry “ In 
1858 the number of punted books -was estimated at 800,000 
volumes with an annual increase of 12,000 volumes ” — (Smerson) 
whose name is legion, ■which are numerous , a largo assem- 
Tilage , legion, among the Homans, was a body of soldiers about 
S,000 men The expression oocurs in Mark, V, 9, where a man 
possessed with an unclean spirit, who all night and day was in 
•the mountains and tombs crying and cutting himself with 
stones, was thus addressed by Jesus “ Corns out of the man, 
thou unclean spirit ” He asked him, “ What is thy name "? 
And he answered “ My name is Legion , for we are many 
See also I/uke, YIIl, SO 

department, division or branch of learning 
auxiliary, secondary , of minor importance 

dependent for life , —parasitical plants grow 
upon trees and draw away their sap , metaphorically, mean flat- 
terers are called parasites 

ivy lole — ivy, an ever-green climbing parasite, eats away 
the trnnk of a tree around which it creeps In Pickwick 
Papers, Chapter VI, Dickens writes of this ivy thus 
" Oh, a dainty plant ib the Ivy green, 

That creepeth o’er nuns old ! 

Of right choice food are hie meals, I ween, 

In his cell so lone and cold 
Creeping where no life is seen, 

A bate old plant is the Ivy green ” 

Christian theology, woiks purporting to mterpret and illus- 
trate the Scripture 
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Gospel, Ged-spell, i e , narrative of Christ 
tn the main, essentially — the fandamental doctrines or 
tenets of Christianity 

learned books, disqaisitions 

the worse, vrotae on that acooant ■’ 

made a noise in their day, made a sensation when they werd 
newly published , acquired a great celebiity m their time 

a great deal of superfluous and useless talk — too much of 
goody-goody 

stick, remain devoted 

original books, books conveying original ideas, i e , ideas 
derived from God and Nature 

Foltmes of accessory talk, supplements, or commentaries 
their virtue illuminated, the excellence of the original 
works has been as often hidden from, as laid bare to, public 
view 

talk glibly, discourse with facility 

Dr Kerr, a celebrated Irish divine whose sermons were 
published in 1869 What follows is his description of a minister 
of religion — 

“ Give me the priest, the graces shall possess, 

Of an ambassador, — the ]nst address , 

A father’s tenderness, — a shepherd s care , 

A leader’s courage, which the cross can bear , 

A ruler’s awe, — a watchman’s wakeful eye, 

A pilot’s skill, the helm in storms to ply , 

The fisher’s patience, and a labounng toil, 

A guide’s dexterity to disembroil, 

A prophet’s inspiration from above, 

A teacher a knowledge, and a Saviour’s love " 

Stopford Brooke Rev Augustus StopfordBiooke, preacher, 
was born m 1832 He was educated at Trinity College, Dnblin, 
and took his M A in 1868 He held the ministry of St James’s 
Chapel from 1866 to 1875, and afterwards that of Bedford 
Chapel, Bloomsbury, and in 1872 he was appointed Chaplain-m- 
ordinary to the Queen In 1880 he seceded from the Church of 
England He has written many theological works, among 
which the chief are Ohrist in Modern Life, Freedom in the Ghurch 
of England, Theology in the English Poets, {studies of Old Testa- 
ment Heroes, Ifc 

the one thing needful— a Biblical phrase Jeans said unto 
-Martha, his host "Maitha, Martha, thou ait careful and 
tronbled about many things But one thing li needful, and 
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Mary has chosen that paifi, which shall not be taken away from 
her ’’ 

lightly, with a light heart , without i egret , snmmarily 
on which have turned, which have given a new tarn to onr 
thonghts and actions 

Newton Sir Isaac Newton, (1642—1727), probably the 
greatest mathematician and natural philosopher of the woi Id, 
discovered, among other things, the law of gravitation and 
invented the Differential Galculns His chief work was Philo- 
sophta Naturalis Pnncipia Mathematica 

Leibnitz Gottfried Wilhelm, Baron Von Leibnitz, (1646 — 
1716), a distinguished philosopher and mathematician, was born 
at Leipzig and educated at his native university He visited 
Pans m 1672, and London in 1673, and 1676, whei e he became 
acquainted with the leading scientiho men of his time and held 
a bitter controversy with Newton as regaids the invention of 
the differential calculus and with Locke against his empincal 
'philosophy. He endeavonied to reconcile science with theology, 
and proved thac the physical world depended on the moral 
world 

Ondworth Balph Oudwortb, fl6l7 — 88), one of the ‘ Cam- 
bridge Platonists’, became Master of Clare Hall in 1644, and 
Christ’s College in 1654, Camhndge, and Begins Professor of 
Hebrew in 1645 He wiote The True Intellectual System of the 
Universe, in 1678, and a Treatise on Eternal and Immutable 
Morality 

Shakespeare, William, (1564 — 1616), the greatest dramatist 
of England, wrote thiiiy-siz plays, and a few poems and' 
sonnets 

Faraday, Michael, (17yi — 1867), a distinguished man of 
science, made many original researches in chemistry, in physics, 
and especially in electricity, and popularised science, thanks to 
a peculiarly lucid style Among bis most inteiestmg practical 
achievements was the application of the electiic light to light 
houses 

cast a firm glance on, read and appreciate the works of 
achieving any valuable positive results of speculation, winning 
the renown of great discoverers in the lealras of thought 

useful in their day — as good stimulants to those who had 
the talent 'of discovering bidden truths 

protesting against, ob]ecting to , resisting 
wide-spread, largely prevalent , universally adopted 
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popular error, error to which the people in general are 
8ub]ect 

trains, lines Oonsmtent, logical , coherent 
Voltaire, (169-t — 1778', was the reputed author of the 
great French Kevolntion He attacked atheism and dogmatism 
■equally, and said, “ If God did not exist, it would be necessary 
to invent him , bnt all natnie cries out to ns that God does 
nxist ” He wrote numerous plays and romances including 
Oandide, and historical works 

David Hume, (171 1 —76), a distinguished historian, philoso- 
pher and misoellaneons writer, was at first a merchant’s clerk at 
'Bnstol, then studied in France for seveial years, and published 
in 1739 his Treatise on Human Nature His Essays, Moral and 
Political, appeared in 1741 and attracted some attention After 
a brief stay at Edinburgh and Pans, he lived in London and was 
Under Secretary of State His History of England appeared 
between 1754 and 1762, and the Natural History of Religion in 
1755 

covet, long foi 

too painfully — keenly , intensely 
2a^ hold of, appreciate 

steps celestials, preparatory education to be familiar with 
the great thinkers , celestials, the heaven-bom generals of 
thought 

Zincs of approach, the ways offering access — a technical 
'phrase 

safely, without running into danger 

overleapt, passed over by a leap , jumped over The little 
books ai e the ditches, ramparts, palibades that we have to go 
over before we reach the centre of the fort of knowledge 
anatomy, bare outlines 
solid frametcork, the skeleton 
with strict accuracy, very accurately 

plunmng into, rushing into and overwhelming yourself 
with the study 

complex tissue of the living physiology, the minute and intri- 
cate groups of fibres, cells, &q , by means of which the functions 
-of a living body are earned on 
little booh, primer. 
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cram, lenmingbj rote withonb understaodinp: wbat is read 
Carlyle explains it as “ getting np such points of things as the 
examinei is likely to put questions about ” 

appropriated, obtained as one’s own , acquii ed 
contain no culture, do not possess tbe means of mentals 
discipline 

mechanical operation, routine work — ^requiring no reflection, 
or exercise of judgment 

a reaiomnq animal, a human being endowed with reason , 
man * witb large discouise, looking before and after’ as Shake- 
speare says 

it IS resorted to, it is used by 

who cannot to think, idiots, or indolent people Those 
who can think will never load the memory with raw undigested 
information, but will always understand what they read and 
try to retain the knowledge they have acquired in an intelligent 
manner 


Page 28— 

puzzling, racking of the biam Compare Hilton, Paradise 
Regained, IV — 

“ Who reads 

Incessantly, and to bis readmg brings not 
A spirit or judgment cqnal or superior, 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains. 

Deep 1 ersed in books, and shallow in himself ” 


get the demonstrations by heart, committed to memory all the 
propositions 

systematically, methodically , according to a plan or rule 
chronologically, with due regard to order of time 
hang together, be connected or related 
genesis, birth 

Plutarch’s Lives Plutarch, the biographer and philosopoer, 
was born at Ohaeronea in Boetia The work which has 
immortalised Plutarch’s name is his Parallel Lives of Grreeks 
and Bomans Perhaps no work of antiquity has been so exten- 
sively read in modem times as these Lives The reason of 
their popnlanty is that Plutarch has rightly conceived the 
business of a biograpber bis biography is true portraiture 
Theseus, the great legeudaiy hero of Attica, slew the 
Hiuotaur at Crete and carried off Ariadne 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, son of Leonidas II., reigned> 

BO 236-222 
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Aratus, the general of the Achaean league, defeated Oleo- 
menes at the battle of Sellastain 222 B 0 ^rom Thesens to 
-Aratns comprises the history of Athens 
vital, real, hfe-like 

Thtrlwall, Oonnop, (1797 — 1875), histonan and theologian, 
was ordained in 1828 and took part with J alms Hare in ti ans- 
lating Heibnhr’s Sistory of Rome In 1834 he became rector 
of Kerby Underdale in Yorkshire, where he wrote moat of his 
History of OreeCe (1815 — 47) In 1840 he was appointed Bishop 
of St David’s 

Orote, George, (1794—1871), historian and politician, wrote 
his History of Greece between 1846 and 1856 This was followed 
by Plato and other Oompantons of Socrates He was also one of 
'the founders of the London University His Minor Works 
were edited by Professor Bam in 1873 

predilection, bias , taste , ‘ a strong natural tendency ’ 
one link in the chain, one event in the great succession of 
events 

firmly laid hold of, understood well 
favourite, what interests yon 

binding them together, i e , in the mind, or mentally 
chronological sequence, following the older of the dates 
random, desultory, unsystematic course of 
Page 20— 

recreation, the relaxation of the mind 
ttse/ul /amMfexngr, supplying or filling the mind with facts 
which may serve some purpose, or which may be turned to 
some use 

utterly destitute of training virtue, totally (quite) devoid of 
rthe powoi of educating the mind 

such reading, i e , desultory or random reading 
great temptation tn these times — because books are multi- 
plied at an accelerating speed, and none can read any of them 
through 

prtgudicial, harmful 

the great scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries — 
such as Erasmus, John Selden, Casaubon, &c 
grand, very good 

miscellaneous readers, those who rend many books on many 
8 tib 3 ect 8 , and are, therefore, superficial , “ Jacks of all trades 
are masters of none ” 
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moor, a large tract of wasteland with patches of heatli 
and a marshy soil 

racxnq, rnnning aoont 

swrffing, smelling , perceiving by the nose 

prototype, model, pattern , exemplar, archetype 

Jacob, the son of Isaac and grandson of Abraham. 

who wrestled with an angel all night — See Qenesvs, XXXII, 
24 — 32 He wrestled with the angel when he was left alone 
abont the iiver Jabbok, on his return from Mesopotamia to his 
brother Esau 

counted himself the better for the hout, regarded himself as 
benefited on account of this tassel or wrestling 
sinew, muscle , tendon 

shrank, was dislocated — See Genesis, XXXII, 32 “Therefore 
the childfen of Israel eat not of the sinew which shrank, which 
is upon the hollow of the thigh, unto this day becanse he 
touched the hollow of Jacob’s thigh in the smew that shrank ” 
in consequence , sls an immediate resnlt of the bout or wrestling, 
A systematic reader is one who reads up a subject care- 
fully, diligently, attentively, till he masteis it A severe study 
may be tiresome and exhausting at first but will prove a great 
iblessiog in the end 

XI Professional reading, technical studies , reading of 
books and subjects relating to the practice of a particular pro- 
fession or calling 

general culture, liberal eduoatiou 
significantly, expressively or suggestively 
Brodstudien, bread and butier studies, t e , studies for earn- 
ing one’s livelihood 

unqualified, absolute 
take up, accept 

' the history of professional eminence, the account of men emi- 
nent or distinguished in any profession 
reflection, thought 

useless ornaments, tawdry ' fi.aeries'aud fripperies 
incumbrances, burdens , enibai rassments 
aids and tools, helps and, appliances 
serviceable, nsefnl 

L 

Q^age 30— 
r activity, work i 

stand in the wap of, hinder 
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firm qrasp, thorough undei at«,Tidiiig 

eAends the range, increasos the extent or stock of infonna- 

tton 

fastens the roots, strengthens the elements or rudiments 
narrow, of contracted views and sympathies, for he does 
not feel called upon to extend his sympathies to whatever falls 
outside the limits of his profession 

an artificial man, a man hound by certain rules and for> 
mnlas, and so not in common with his fellow men Neither 
beauties of nature nor welfare of society will interest him if ho 
IB a meie money-grubbing trader 

a creature of technicalittes and specialities, a poor person 
entirely enslaved by the pai hculars and special or technical 
rules of his profession 

removed equally from, completely out of touch with 
hroad truth of nature, the great tiuths or lessons taught by 
tbe objects of nature 

healthy influence of human converse, wholesome pleasure or 
instruction we deiive from social life or from the company of 
our fellowmen 

the most accomplished man of mere professional skill, a per- 
fect expert in his own profession 

a nullity, a cipher , a person of no consequence, because he 
knows next to nothing of other professions or callings 

sunk hts humanity in his dexterity, ceased to be a man in. 
becoming an expert or in gaining his technical skill , his special 
occupation has obliterated all human traits in him , his whole 
nature has been swallowed up by his shop 

a student and smells fustily of hooks, if be is a student, he is 
always bookish and disgusts tbe listener with an ostentatious 
display of his book-learned lore , fustily, foully — the disagree- 
able or repulsive smell of his book-knowledge consisting in the 
disgust he causes in the listener by ' talking shop ’ Oompare 
Pope- 

“ The bookful blockhead ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head, 

With his own tongue, still edifies his ears, 

And always listening to himself appears ” 

inveterate, old , confirmed — L in, and vetus, old 
rushing hastily — ‘hastily’ intensi^es the absurdity of thb’ 
merely professional course of studies pursued by one who has 
not fitted himself for the task by a liberal culture. 
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engrossing, absoTbing , monopolising 
special or piofessional buBiness 
cramping, narronring oonfining within a certain limited 
area one's thoughts, feelings and actions Edmund Burke 
observes — “ It cannot escape observation that when men ore 
too mnch confined to professional and facnltj habits, and, as it 
■were, inveteiate in the roonrrent employment to that nairow 
circle, they are rather disabled than qualified for whatever 
depends on the knowledge of mankind, on experience in mixed 
affairs, on a comprehensive connected view of the various 
complicated external and internal interests which go to the 
formation of that multifarious thing called a State ” 

flap his wings lusltly may, fly about in open air as freely 
as he can for a time, i e , enjoy freedom in a wider sphere than 
that of piofessional education , flap his wings, a movement 
indicating cheerfulness and liberty , lustily, vigorously While 
he may, so long as he oan afford , — while he has opportunity — 
for, if time passes, he will be shut up (like a bird in a cage} 
to his small round of professional duties 

Der Junghng bewegen, the young man must flap bis wings 
lustily in Love and Hate 
be iold, leam 

Page 31— 

no professional studies the whole of his profession — the reason 
being the interdependence of the piofessions The professions 
of life are no isolated units to be learnt separately 

enact professional drill, accurate training for the particular 
profession one chooses to take no 

bpeciality, special nature , what marks it out from the rest 
of the piofessions 

comes directly into contact, stands in diiect relation to , is 
based upon 

the generality of human sympathies, , ordinary human ideas 
and feelings 

no art more technical — every legal procedure being bound 
up with a host of rules and methods not oidinanly understood 
by common men 

more artificial — -legal foims being m sdme oases absurd 
and unnatural Compare Tennyson — 

*' Mastering the lawless science 'of our Law, 

That coddess myriad of precedent, 

That wilderness of single instances ” 

H 
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more removed from a fellow-feeling of humanity, greatly oat 
off from baman sympathies 

' marches out into the grand arena, extends into the vast 
field. 

large, vast and important — as affecting society and polity: 
handling, treatment , solntion 
of more consequence, more important 
pleader one who pleads or drafts pleadings 
a Complete man, an alhroand man , a man of wide libeial 
cnltnt e 

expert, skilled 

virtues, propel ties 

cunnwgly mingled, skilfully mixed 

reveliitions of a technical diagnosis, the indications of a 
disease as found by an expert physician on examining a 
patient in a scientific manner , diagnosu, determinatinn of a 
disease by distinctive chai i( teiistics — Gk from dn, between, 
and gnosis, inquiiy, knowledge 

least human, lesst consoling to men 

evangelical, in accordance with the doctrines and precepts 
of the Gospel 

shflij orthodox, rigidly correct , not permitting the least 
departure from the received mode of explaining, interpreting, 
or illnsfrating the religions tenets — Gk orthos, light , and do«a, 
opinion 

mreJy professional, minutely teohnical , scrnpulously obser- 
vant of all the forms and rites of religion 

universal experience, the experience of all men in all conn- 

tnes 

general scholar, a man of liberal oi general culture 
at the first start, at the commencement of his professional 
career 

in the long run, eventually , in the end , ultimately 
heat the special man, overcome the technical man in his 
knowledge of technicalities 

on hts own favourite ground, in his own special subject 
the small field of his habitual survey, the narrow range of 
hia regular, routine work , the narrow limited view of all things 
he comes across 

know the principles, be familiar with the fnndamental facts 
practice The professional man, who is ignorant of the 
basal facts of his profession, 'and who is successful by following 
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custom aud routine, cannot be a better man than one of general 
culture, who, though a new-man to the profession, is apt to 
understand his situation rightly to grasp the details of his busi- 
ness more rapidly aud thereby to rise superior to the unskilled 
or ungrounded brethren of the trade 

general human interests, a knowledge of other human arts 
and pursuits 

general human intelhgencey a knowledge of the intellectual 
progress already achieved 

prehervativest remedies , precautions , preventives ' 
Page 32— 

healthy influences of society^ genial and wholesome CfEeots of 
social intet course 

in travel Compare Platts, The Pleasures of Suman Tnfe 
“ Travelling renders us socmb’e , we get acquainted, and m a 
certain degree intimate, with people whom otherwise we proba- 
bly should not have chosen foi companions ” Sir John Lubbock 
writes “The very word traoel is suggestive It is a form of 
travail — excessive labour, and, ns Skeat observes, it forcibly 
recalls the toil of travel in olden days The advantages of 
travels last through life no one can thoronghly enjoy his 
home who does not sometimes wander away ” Tennysou has 
in Ulysses “ I am a pai t of all that I have seen ” 

purely human thoughts, whose ideas entirely concern man 
and life in their general aspect , whose thoughts are solely 
about human affairs 

make rich the Hood of the world, enrich or improve the life, 
and thought of mankind , give mankind ennobling or lofty 
views of life The quotation is from Tennyson's Princess 
Poets whoso thoughts enrich the blood of the woild” 

enlarge the platform of sympatkeho intelligence, expand the 
area of onr knowledge and affections , widen the sphere of 
our appreciations of the knowledge and doings of others like 
ourselves 

Xn my professional position — as Professor of Greek at 
Edinburgh See Introduction, p iv , para 2 

order of natural succession, rales applicable to the different 
stages of a boy’s education 

as being of a strictly practical character, because they are 
no theories bnt have been tested by me m practical life to be 
■of great help to stndents 
start, begin your studies 
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discourage, disbearten , depress 
enunciation, pronnnoiatioo 

unlearned, dismissed from tbe mind Unlearning is more 
difficult than learning, and early impressions stick to one 
through life Hence choose the best man for a teacher 
excluding the intervention, avoiding the intrusion 
of the JEnglish of your vernacular — because English is the 
mother tongue of English students , the English for ' English ' 
to your ear and to your tongue — being first heard, and 
then spoken 

not in your hook merely — hearing and speaking are not con- 
fined solely to the printed or -written record 

to your hrain Language is a thing not merely to be under 
stood What the ear hears and the eye sees, the tongue sets 
forth in words, and tbe prooess of naming aloud helps the 
proper pronunciation of words It is necessary that to easily 
recall a word there should have been established an association 
between the word, and our ear and tongue 

Page 33— 

the simplest, easiest to remember 
normal, regular — opposed to ‘ inegular ' 

‘ us ’ in Zij tin — especially in nominative singular and accu- 
sative plural 

‘ a’ in Latin — in nominative, vocative, and ablative singular 
‘A' in Sanscrit — as in the declension of words like Nara 
Its dative singular is Haiaj/a, audits genitive Earashi/a 

declension, tbe form of an infiected word declined by cases — 
as distinguished from Inflection, which is a comprehensive term 
and includes the variation of nouns and pronouns by declension, 
and of verbs by con]ugatiau 

syntax, duo arrangement of woids or members of sentences 
in their mutual relations — Grk sun, and tuiCis, order 
enlarge, increase 

epithet, qualifying word , adjective 

according to the same noun — in classical languages the 
declension of the adjective follows the declension of the noun 
progressively, in a regular ascendmg senes 
appropriate, suitable 
the English — the English language 
rational system, course according to reason 
linguistic training, instruction lu language ^ 
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pertinacity of a perverse practice, corrupt, vicious, or irra- 
'tional practices die bard 

fluent mastery, ready and easy understanding 
by a graduated process, by a process of advancing from the 
more simple to tbe most complex 

complex — involving greater intelleotnal effort to master 
them 

immediately illustrated by practice, made clear by a direct 
reference to an example 

educed, drawn out , elicited 

Page 84— 

comprehensive, general, of very wide applicability 
anomalies, irregular forms 

they had better be learned, it would be better that they are 
learned 

Xenophon’s Anabasis and Memorabilia Xenophon, (444 — 359 
BO), an Athenian general, philosopher, and historian The 
Anabasis (Gk ana, up , and basis, going! is tbe history of the 
expedition of the Greeks nndet Gyrus the Younger and of the 
celebrated Betreat of the Ten Thousand, after their defeat by 
Artaxerxes at Cunaxa, where Gyrus was killed in B 0 401. 
The Memorabilia is a collection of anecdotes and recollections of 
Socrates, who was the master of Xenophon The book was 
written to defend the memory of Socrates against tbe charge of 
irreligion and of corrupting the Atheman youth 

Oebetis Tabula, the Table of Gebes, a friend and disciple of 
Socrates, which gives an allegorical picture of human life 

Lucian’s Lialogues Lucian, a Greek writer who lived 
between 120 and 200 AD, satirised in his dialogues the 
follies and iniquities of his age, especially the heathen philosophy 
and religion 

counteract, act or work against , oppose 
objects of natural history — the animals, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdom 

in sympathy appetite, be correspondent to ybnr taste 
matter, subject-matter 

double progress The interesting character of the subject 
overcomes your disinclination, and as you lose no time to create 
interest, yonr progress will be more rapid 

as we do in Scotland — the Presbyterians of Scotland know 
■the whole Bible by heart. 
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note, mark , obaerve 
underscore, nnderline 
methodise, paf into order , arrange 

Systematic Orammar, grammar treated in a systematic 
manner, » a , aci nrding to a well-arranged plan— opposed to the 
wretched C>ain>M»nnalN of these days 

Universal or Special Orammar “ Universal grammar is 
the science of those conditions which make thonght and intelh- 
gence possible , Particnlar grammar treats of those conditions 
which render possible the outward expression of thonght and 
intelligence Universal grammar contemplates, like Logic, the 
necessary laws of mind , Particnlai grammar treats of experi- 
mental laws ” — {Brands) Universal grammar consists of rales 
applicable to all langnages in all times and places , Particnlar 
grammar is the grammar of a particular language 

the theory of lanqnage, the theory relating to the origin of 
language , the vaiions theories of the oiigin of langnage being 
the onomatopoeic, or boW-wow theory , the inter} eotional, or 
poo-poo theory , &c See Earle’s Philology 

the organism of speech, the physiological structure of the 
orgaus of speech 

comparative philology, the science of the principles obtained 
by a comparative study of languages 

Glossology, — Gk glossos, a tongue , and logos, disoonrse 
prosecute with a reasoning intellioence, pursue in a rational 
and intelligent way 

exercise of arbitrary memory — required by mnemonics 
declaim, talk aloud 

Page 36-- 

standard works, works of recognised merit and authority 
devour greedily, read voraciously 
lay his hands on, lay hold of , get 
get up, master 

with accurate precision, accurately and precisely 
a special task, a particular business 

live largely in, bn constantly in contact with , saturate him- 
self with the peon harities of’tbe langnage ha studies, so that 
he may, so to sjieak, breathe the atmosphere of the language 
element, atmosphere 

I general currency, words or expressions current or largely 
used in the language < ' i 
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Shaleespeare — the plays of Shakespeare 

occupy, basy 

text, the body of a vrork 

vartoua readtngi, the vaiions ways in which difierent editors 
have read particular passaores of the plays 
xttgmtom conjectures, clever guesses 
oomposttton, good style 
culmtnaUon, last result., consunimatioD 
write /rom a mode!, mutate the style of a standaid author 
or gi eat writer 
pnttern, model 

Plato His dioloquea convey philosophical teaching The 
peculiarity of his style is that he coinbines beanty \Mth subli- 
mity, imagination with reason 

playful colloquy, humorons, or light and pleasant conver- 
sation 

steal, appropriate 

do something of the same kind, write dialogues like him, 
Using the phrases of the original 

put more of yourself, show originality or individuality 
Erasmus, Desideims, (1467 — 15 lb), one of the most eminent 
scholars of bis age, was born at Rotterdam and died at Basle 
He was among chose who introduced New Learning in Euiope 
and England His translation of the Grieek Testament hei aided 
the Beformatioii Wtien be went to England, he settled at 
Oxford, where he became the fiiend of More, and studied divinity 
under Oolet, and Gieek under Grooyn, and Linacie He wrote 
in Latin, and his chief works were Enobindion, Mihtes Ohrxs- 
txani, and Encomium Moriae 

Wyttenlach, D miel, a learned philologist, was born at 
Berne in 1746 and died in 1820 He was a scholar and critic, 
and the Editor of the moral woiks of Plutaich, &c , 

Ruhnken, David, (1723— 98), an eminent critic and professor 
of Eloquence and History at Leyden, was the author of Euloqmm 
T Hemsterhuste, &c 

tuned, used to the melody 
transference, translation 

classics, best or first class authors — and generally of Greek 
and Latin literature, or the best ancient Greek and Roman 
authors , L classioub , — pertaining to the classes of the Roman 
people, especially, to the fiist class English Classics, the best 
modern anthors of England 
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Summary : I Body hetng the temple <4 the mxnd, keep the body xn 
health Students neglect xt and pay dearly for xt II Exercise, an xohxeh 
Ixfe depends, xs essential to health It mty be either xaaJJtxng, drxlUng, games 
and gymnastics, travelling, reading works of art ITl Prefer pZain food 
■and pure water Beware of hasty meals, strong liquors, and seiere study 
during meals Measure ts medicine By all means haie variety of food 
IF Let your rooms be neither dose nor badly ventilated V Sleep as nature 
guides On an average sleep from six to eight hours Light and easy must 
he your work before going to bed FL Hydropathy ts a good treatment 
Morning bath conduces to health VII Control your emotions and your 
will, for your characterxs based on xt To be healthy be good ‘Sound mind 
tn a sound body' ts the panacea for all human ills 

Physical Ouliure, training of the body, bo as to keep it 
Wealthy and strong 

the glory * strength — quoted from the Proverbs of Solomon, 
XX, 29 “ The glory of young men is their strength and the 

beauty of old men is the grey head " 
glory, what he may be proud of 
Page 39— 

patent, manifest, obvious 

whatever exists stand, everything must have a foundation, 
a taste stand, a pou bto 

a root, a hingre — note bow Blaokie illustrates the same idea. 

subordinate, inferior 

tn itself, viewed in isolation, or singly 

the indispensable point of attachment, the most neoessary 
link of connection 

from which depends, upon which, though a part, the whole 
hangs “ Trifles make the sum of human things ” 

substructure, foundation , stmcture beneath the snrfaoe — 
apposed to ‘ snperstractnre ’ 

which has no independent mrtue, which by itself is of no 
consequence 

tn the greatest perfection, in the most perfect form 
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not visible — ^being under tbe i^onod 

loves darkness — figurative, for its complete hiddenuess 
•from view 

the sort of relation — intimate and essential but bidden. 
subsists, exists 

analogy, similarity of relations, as body mind . root. stem. 

sound, healthy 

flesh and, blood, body 

rational treatment, intelligent use 

the very last thing that, least attended to, or most neglected, 
•by 

Page 40— 

sin tn this respect, make tbis mistake, vis , neglect tbe body. 
unsignalled, not warned by a signal of tbe presence of 
danger 

the very brink of a fatal precipire, the very edge of a steep 
height, a fall from which is inevitable and will resnlt in death 
Metaphorically, an over-earnest student, by paying too muoli 
attention to his intelleotnal pursuits, neglects his health and 
imperils his life 

assured conviction, fii m belief 

all experience vaarrants, is 3 U 8 tified by invariable expenenoe 
sedentary occupations, business to be performed by sitting 
-or in a sitting posture — as quill-driving clerks, editors, &o 

persistent brain exercise, steady and continuous intellectnal 
work 

frail constitutions, weak bodies 

flung themselves into, occupy themselves with , devote them- 
selves to 

enfeebling of the faculties, weakening of the mental powers 
undermining of the frame, lessening the vigor oi vitality, » e , 
impairing of the body 

old student — Professor Biackie himself 

his blood head, ho will be guilty of his oi^n death 

having his powder dry — beoanse the strength of the explo- 
sion depends on the dtyness of the powder Hence the practi- 
cal advice of Cromwell “ Put your ti ust m Q-od, my boys, 
and keep your powder dry " See Hayes’s Ballads of Ireland, 
Vol I, p 191 

got down practical suggestions, note snob bints as may be 
directly put to use 
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II memSer, limb, organ, part 

every funoHon of existence, everything that tends to promote 
being or snetain l.fe 

energising, putting forth of energy 
absolute rest, complete cessation from work 
iri the grave, after death 
measure, test, standard 
vitality, life-foice, energy 
worLing power, capacity of work 

faculty and function. Function is the office of any organ, 
faculty, or power 

harmoumus, well-balanced 
working order, condition for woiking 

Page 41 — 

a high degree of vital force, a snrplns of life-energy 
grow big, become larger in size bnt not necessarily strong 
simply by growing — rather inarcnrate, because growth 
requires freedom and exercise 

vegetative force, the force "whioh makes plants exist and grow 
harsh, blasting — “ An ill wind blows nobody good ” 
stunt the production, dwarf the tiees or reduce the fruitage 
poring, looking close and long 

Nature will not be mocked, natnie will not allow herself to 
be trifled with but will stei nly assert herself, i e , the penal- 
ties of natnre (diseases) will be inflicted on the delinquents of 
exercise 

sacred resolution, solemn and inviolable determination 
the clogging fleshly frame, the obstructing or hampering 
of the free fnnccions of the internal organs (digestive, ^respira- 
tory, excretory, &c ) of the body 

tartous shades discomfort, different kinds or degrees of 
pam or uneasiness in the stomach or the ceiebrnm (brain) 
in due season, duly, at the proper time 
sinning against, violating the rules of 
amend hts courses, coi rect or improve his ways 
soft-hearted, tender, lenient 

weighty, important Cheaply, for a cheap or small pnce 
tn the lightest form, in the most handy or portable shape 
doubling, bending Wordsworth has. 

" Up I up I my fnond, and quit your books, 

Or surely yon will grow double ” — {Tables Turned) 
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Page 42— 

bending hts back, Bit stooping 'with bis bead forward 
noiural/tf, wifcbont effort 

effectively, with effect , to great purpose, i e , with pleasme 
and profit to bimself 

at oil events, under all oiroomstances 

with hts back to the light — to avoid the glare of the lamp 

projection, putting forward 

Olemens of Alexandria Gleraens Alexandrinus was an 
earnest student of philosophy and a Chiistian convert He 
rose to be the bead of the School of Alexandimn Divines 
He was persecuted for bis religions views Tbe Gti eek quotation 

IS from his Pedagogue, or the ‘ Instructor of vonth ’ It means 
“ To many persons the mere uttering aloud of what is read 
forms at times a gymnastic exercise ” 
vital, essential to life 
vocal, in sounds 

there la oidtivate, sedentary habits are by no means 
essential, in a lai ge number of cases, to tbe acquisition of 
knowledge 

Homer, tbe great epic poet of Greece, author of the Iliad 
and tbe Odyssey 

grammatical and lextrographical drudgery, tbe labour of 
solving grammatical ciuues or difficulties and finding out the 
meanings of words 

Ben Cruachan, a mountain in Argylesbirp 
blasty, windy , a blast being a violent rush of wind 
Inverawe, a lake in Argi leshire 

fusty study, close room, filled with the smell of the books 
AEschylean drama, a drama by ^sohylns, tbe celebrated 
Greek tragedian Only seven of his tragedies are extant, 
of which the best known are Prometheus, Agamemnon, and 
Humenides, see Introduction, p vii, where it will be found that 
Blaokie has translated jSschylus, Homer, and Goethe’s Faust 
Platonic dialogue— see note, p 13 
sensibly, appreciably 
fragrant breath, sweet smelL 

Page 43— 

mighty waters, nvers, lakes, &c 
Lexicon, a book of words , a dictionary 
a short index, a small glossary or list of words alphabetically 
arranged for easy reference 
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see to, attend to , be oarefnl about 
carry V3tik htm, be bookish 
oontcigton, infeotions disease 
volunteer corps, a body of unpaid soldiers 
brushing off all taint of pedantry, removing all the dis-' 
agreeable traits of conceit from a book-worm 
girding the loins, setting about 
stoutly, so as to meet a\l opposition with firmness 
active manhood, a zealous and enthusiastio man , as, a 
soldier 

the modern Prussians, hhe the ancient Ghreelts, etc In 18l4i-5 
the rule put in force in Prussia was that every subject must 
servo the state as a private soldier for at least three years 
consecntively The Spartans were liable to military set vice at 
any time between 18 and 60 years of age 

rush too shop, begin too early and rather thoughtlessly a 
professional career 

our citizenship accordingly, we, therefore, fail to become 
capable citizens and energetic men , we, in consequence, do not 
discharge our duties satisfactorily both as citizens and as men, 
chained, tied To be eternally confined to books is a dull 
monotony 

inhale imaginings, imbibe comparatively more wholesome 
ideas 

vivid, bright and distinct — opposed to “ a dull gray book ” 
A look at the sublime and beantiful aspeots of nature will 
refresh and re-mvigorate the mind 

wave-plashed, wave-beaten , ‘ plash' is making noise by 
disturbing water 
glen, valley 

cultivate independence of these paper helps, acquit e the habit 
of doing away with the help of books 

directly from observation of nature Knowledge acquired 
from observing beautiful natural scenery is first-hand know- 
ledge and 18 permanent and precious, whereas the knowledge 
acquired from books is only second-hand and is not so valuable 
or lasting Wordsworth has in the Tables Turned 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

I Of moril enl and of good. 

Than all the sages can '* 

frame, attitude 
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wise passtteneas, reflective quietness — a pliraae from W ords* 
worth’s Expostulation and litply 

“ Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress j 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a nue pasaiveneas*' 

growing insensthly, gaining by imperceptible degrees 
thought and feeling, mind and heart 

Page 44— 

breezy influences, influences borne on or conveyed by gentle 
and genial breezes 
ploying, working 

Wordsworthian mueings, meditations on Mature like those, 
of the poet Wordsworth William Wordsworth (1770 — 1850), 
the founder of the Lake School of poetry, in his youth roamed 
over the surrounding country by day and by night, and eaily 
manifested and rapidly developed the relish for the beauties 
of creation, to which he mainly owes his place among poets 
touring, making a lengthy excursion 

enlerpriaing pedeetrianism, walking in regions full of perils 
and difficulties 

a fine school, an excellent training 

independent manhood, independence and manhood 

arcliceology, science of antiquities 

storied, told in story or history— the scene of remaikable 
historical events 

ruined abbey, old and decayed asylums of morks 
border tower, towers on the borders of England and Scot- 
land — as the castles of Douglas and Percy 

the whole world locomotive, everything in the world is 
passing fiom one part of the country to another 

gray way, a way fit only for gray-headed oi old persons 
dragging dropping, moving slowly falling quickly 
dropping into a premature grave, dying before his time 
make up hts mind, be ready 
well conditioned, healthy 
he looked on, be considered 

a weakling and an oddity, a weak and a curious eccentric- 
person 

machine of the body, the bodily frame 
Jinepotse, nice balance 
flexibility, suppleness 
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see to, attend to , be oarefnl about 
carry with him, be bookish 
contagion, infections disease 
volunteer corps, a body of unpaid soldiers 
brushing off all taint of pedantry, removing all the dis- 
agreeable traits of conceit from a book- worm 
qvrdtng the loins, setting about 
stoutly, BO as to meet all opposition with firmness 
aoftve manhood, a zealons and enbhnsiastic man , as, a 
soldier 

the modem Prussians, lite the ancient Greeks, etc In 18I4i-5 
the rule put in force in Prussia was that every subject must 
servo the state as a private soldier for at least three years 
consecutively The Spartans were liable to military sei vice at 
any time between 18 and 60 years of ai^e 

rush too shop, begin too early and rather thongbtlessly a 
professional career 

our citizenship accordingly, we, therefore, fail to become 
capable citizens and energetic men , we, in consequence, do not 
discharge our duties satisfactorily both as citizens and as men, 
chained, tied To be eternally confined to books is a dull 
monotony 

inhale imaginings, imbibe comparatively more wholesome 
ideas 

vivid, bnght and distinct — opposed to “ a dull gray book ’* 
A look at the sublime and beautiful aspects of nature will 
refresh and re-invigorate the mind 

wave-plashed, wave-beaten , ‘ plash' is making noise by 
disturbing water 
glen, valley 

cultivate independence of these paper helps, acquii e the habit 
of doing away with the help of books 

directly from observation of nature Knowledge acquired 
from observing beautiful natural scenery is first-hand know- 
ledge and IS permanent and precious, whereas the knowledge 
acquired from books is only second-hand and is not so valuable 
or lasting Wordsworth has in the Tables Turned 

One impulse from a vernal wood i 

May teach you more of man, 

Of morvl evil and of good, 

' Than all the sages can ” 

frame, attitude 
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wise jpamtenecs, reflective qaietnees — a phrase from Words- 
worth’s Expostulation and Iteply 

“ Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves onr minds impress j 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a mse pasnveness ” 

growing insensibly, gaming by imperceptible degrees 
thought and feeling, mind and heart 

Page 44— 

breezy influences, luflaences borne on or conveyed by gentle 
and genial breezes 
ploying, working 

Wordsworthian musings, meditations on iN'eture like those, 
of the poet Wordsworth William Wordsworth (1770 — 1850), 
the founder of the Lake School of poetry, in his youth roamed 
over the surrounding country by day and by night, and eai ly 
manifested and rapidly developed the relish for the beauties 
of creation, fo which he mainly owes Ins place among poets 
touring, making a lengthy excursion 

enterprising pedestrianiam, walking in regions full of perils 
and difficulties 

a fine school, an excellent training 

independent manhood, independence and manhood 

arahceology, science of antiquities 

stoned, told m story or history— the scene of remaikable 
historical events 

ruined abbey, old and decayed asylums of morks 
border tower, towers on the borders of England and Scot- 
land — as the castles of Douglas and Peicy 

the whole world locomotive, everything in the world is 
passing from one part of the country to another 

gray way, a way fit only for gray-headed oi old persons 
lagging dropping, moving slowly falling quickly 
dropping into a premature grave, dying before his time 
make up his mind, be ready 
well conditioned, healthy 
he looked on, be considered 

a weakling and an oddity, a weak and a onnons eccentric- 
person 

macltinn of the body, the bodily frame 
fine poise, nice balance 
< flexibility, suppleness 
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games, — foot ball, tennis, cricket, golf, <fco 
gymnaHw, physical exorcises, like wtestling, playing on 
the horizontal or parallel bai, the trapeze, sammersanlts, &o 
regular conUxUitional walk, systematic walking oondnoing to 
the health of th** t onstitation or body 

formal, ceremonial , therefore, unnatural and iiksome 
not everybody, a fevr 

season, mix , temper Season wxth pleasantness, make agree- 
able 

pressure, discomfort , annoyance 
athletic names, games reqaiimg strength and skill 
social stimulus, an incentive to the enjoyment of the com- 
pany of otheis 

staid, steady, sober 

Page 45— 

lowls — a game in which wooden balls or howls are rolled 
on a level plot of ground towards the peg Bred upon the centre 
of a 6e1d 

breezy, airy , light 

golf — a game in which balls are required to he driven into 
holes with bars He who drives his ball into the last hole with 
the least number of sti okes is declared to be the winner It is 
very popular in Scotland as cuclcetis lu England 
boating, lowing 

overdone, indulged in to excess 
characteristically, peculiarly , especially 
delicate, skilful, dexterous 

Shetland and Hebridean seas, the seas about the islands of 
Shetland and Hebi ides which are Situated to the north of 
Scotland 

angling, dsbing 

musing and poetic imaginings, i efleotion and exercises of 
the imagination 

Walton Isaak Walton, (1593 — ^1683), a pious man, was 
exceedingly fond of fishing In his Oomplete Angler, published 
in 1653, he wrote “ Ghid never did make a more calm, quiet, 
innocent recreation than angling " 

Stoddart Sir John Stoddart, M D (177-1 — 1856), a leading 
jonmalist, started the New Times, and attacked Ifapoleou in 
the Iiondm under the «ojn de plume of Dr Slop 

Olortous John TFtZson, (1785 — 1854), poet, novelist, and 
essayist, was the author of the Isle of Palms and the famous 
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Jfociee Amlrostanae Under the peendonyra of * Ohnstopher 
Uorfh* he wrote a work on anghnisf, and he has been oharaoter- 
ised »s ‘ glorious’ for his strong physique, moral excellence, 
and great geiiins 

htlltards, a game played on a long table covered with cloth, 
with ivory balls and a cue or mace > 

onl nf sight, by far 
experlness, great tact and skill 

subtlety of c dculation, minnte, exact and accurate compu- 
tation of points scored 
stupid, dull 

whist, a game at cards played by four persons, each holding 
13 cai ds which requires close silent attention 

a man of desultory mental activity, a man who ] amps from 
one point to another and cannot concentrate his mind upon any 
topic I 

braeinq virtue, invigorating power 
systematic — opposed to ‘ desultory ’ 
relief, relaxation 

III vulgar, common , 

wvsely managed, prudently and hvgienically regaiated 
Ahernethy John Abernethy, (1763 — ^1831), a surgeon of 
great repute and extensive practice, wrote on physiology and 
surgery and pathology He was dogmatic and eccentric in the 
'expression of his opinions Ho was professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery to the Royal Surgeons 

wont, accustomed r ‘ 

killing powers, destructive agents. 
stuff, food in excess , eating too much 
fret, worry , great mental anxiety 
Tage 40 - 

substantial, having enough of nutritive elements ’ 
universally, by all 

plainest, simplest — not highly seasoned or nob in fatty 
■substances 

cerebral and sanguineous purposes, purposes of nounshing 
the brain and tbe blood 

oatmeal — oat grain ground to powder. 
pottage, a mess of meat and vegetables boiled ' together to 
softness in water, pomdge 
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the yoe< — Robert Burns, 1759 — ^1796, a Scottish poet, 
Author of Twa Dogs, in which ooonrs the couplet quoted in the 
text, Jolly Beggars, Tam O'Hhanter, SfC 

Buxrdly this xs Stout young fellows and smart girls are 
bred in such a way ns this, t e , they aie nourished upon such 
simple diet These lines are spoken by the poor man’s dog in 
reply to the statement of the rich man’s dog as to his ignorance 
of what poor cottagers live upon 

race, do everything in a hurry , are impetuons — lib run 
swiftly 

sit down to, take in hand 

bolt, swallow down without chewing , despatch 
with a galloping purpose, to finish eating quickly 
be done with, hmsh 

bad policy, bad from a practical or worldly point of view 
bad philosophy, bad on pn&oiple, or from a moral or 
spiritual point of view 

profit of digestion, beneficial effect of assimilation 
buttling, noisy , full of din and stir 

a constant fever of demooratio eaictiemenf, a perpetual and 
intense popular agitation Toqueville writes “ No sooner do 
you set foot on the American soil than you are stunned by a 
kind of tuniult , a confused clamour is beard on every side , and 
a thousand simultaneous voices, demand the immediate satis- 
faction of their social wants Bverytbing is in motion aionnd 
you , here the people of one quarter of a town are met to decide 
upon the building of a church , there the election of a repre- 
sentative is going on , &o ” — {Democracy in America, Yol I) 
unhealthy habit, burned eating 
bookish men, hook worms 
get to, go to , reach 

forcing nature, oompelling the constitution 
mtal centres, centres of life or energy , organs Reading 
exacts brain work and needs the exercise of the oerehrum,. 
while eating depends on the exercise of the stomach and a due 
supply of blood and nervous power During a mental effort 
the blood 18 taken to the brain which the stomach requires. 

Page 47-— 

Lucian or Aristophanes, the wntings of these writers , see- 
sotes, p 51, and p 30.^ 

gone about, attended to 
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a devotion of the whole man, a bestowal of all the energies 
iotua in itlis, absolately oconpied — a phrase from Horace 
Ohanaellor Thurlow Edward Thui low, (1732— 1806), Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Bntain, was a warm fnend of Lord 
Hortb, a good scholar and friend of Johnson and Orabbe, and 
an arrogant and factions politician 
seasoned, rendered en]oyable 
cogitations, thonghts ' 

iefore, in prefeience to ' 

the Free Church — a sect of Christians who seceded from 
the Cbnrch of Scotland in when the qnestibn arose of 

the right of patrons to nominate to livings The well-known 
Free Ohnrch Institution of Madras, otherwise known as the 
Madras Christian College, is aided by this Free Chnrch 
distinguished, characterised 
salubrity, healthiness 

sociality, friendly relation among the members 
novelty, newness “ An adequate element of change will 
give ns a pleasni able flow of bodily and mental activity — (Sully) 
emphatically protests against, strongly objects to, or opposes 
monotony, sameness, uniformity 

hecominq the habituated slave of, being accustomed to and 
therefore dependent on 

change of circumstances, vicissitudes , altered conditions of 

life 

alimentary comfort, comfort in the matter of eating 
your — expletive for * any * 
methodical, according to routine 

restrict hts habiU of locomotion, confine his tiavels to such 
places only at can afford his favourite diet 

Page 48— 

narroio existence, limit the sphere of his life 
fixed sphere, definite area 
meted, measuied 
stimulate, quicken 

slippery, uncertain , slipping or sliding away quickly, 
honest, harmless 

sinner, offender against God or His commandents 
Ben — mountain , Ben Hevie 

whisky, a strong spintnous liquor — ^very popular in Scot- 
land 

I 
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habitually, repeatedly and continnally 
never made fair or fat Shakespeare has in Othello the 
following — 

“ 0 iboTL invisible spirit of wine, if tboa hast no name to 
be known by, let ns call thee devil ” 

" O that men should put an enemy in their mouths, to steal 
away their brains !” 

" Every inordinate cup is unbless’d, and the ingredient is a 
devil " 

“ Gome, come , good wine is a good familiar creature, if it 
be well-used " 

abstains altogether, does not use at all 

die in a ditch, die miserably as a friendless beggar 

a penny, some money 

emergency, occasion of pressing necessity , exigency 

iv close, shut up — no opening for fresh air 
oentilafion, supplying with fresh air, L ventus, the wind 
the whole system, every functional organ 
immediate sensible, direct appreciable 
the great majority of persons Compare Carlyle's saying, 

“ Out of every hundred men ninety-nine are fools ” 
hint, indication 
imbibing, drinking , taking in 
approaches, advances 

insidious, treacherous Those are the most serious evils 
that grow unnoticed 

Page 49— 

let students go out — not applicable to Indian students 
draught, cm rent 

sensitive suhjeots, persons of weak and delicate constitution 
insalubrious vapours, bad or malarious exhalations 
infest, plague 

otherwise, other than benefioial Therefore the windows of 
bouses in hot countries must not be left open at night 

V not, mot necessary 

suflicient Jor herself, her best counsellor 

torpor, dnliiesB 

got fair play, obtained free exercise , was not interfered with 
swindled and flouted, cheated and mocked 
a general reference to her — observe the ways of Nature 
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useless generality^ a general proposihon not acted upon and 
eo unprofitable 

profession reposes, study is a violation of rest 

strictest prophylaetic measures, most ngorons steps to prevent 

are necessary, must be taken 

poaching, encroaching , trespassing on the bounds of another 
the sacred domain, the inviolable province — ^the hours of 
■sleep sbonld, on no account, be curtailed 

cerebral excitement, agitation of the brain 
strong coffee, the dnnk in -which coffee is used largely, out of 
proportion -to the water 
antagonist, enemy 
apportion, disfnbnte 

taek-u3orh, senous or bard work , toil , here, lessons 
appointed 

eiect^tn^ and stimulating, irritating or beating as Mathe- 
matics, Metaphysics, &o 
direct, right 

Page 60— 

dull and soporific, uninteresting and sleep-producing 
walk for an hour Compare 

“ After dinner sit a while , 

After supper walk a mile " 

chat with a chum, conversation with a fellow collegian , 
chum, bed fellow, or a chamher-companion 
b«f, if the fear be not 

Ze/t to herself, unobstructed , given free play. 
without artifice, in a simple way 
measure, quantity , amount 

less than six more than eight — the minimum and maximum 
hours of sleep 

exceptional, out of the lule 
natural measure, adequate quantity 
keep free from, avoid 

feverishness and languor, excitement and weariness 
necessary consequences, inevitable results 
prolonged artificial wakefulness, lengthened forced sleepless- 
ness 

makes such a famous figure, appears as a thing of so much 
importance 

noiaSZe biographies, lives of remarkable men 
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tn a natural and easy toay — i e , ■mthon.t eSort or incon- 
venience 

Baron Bunsen, (1791 — 1860), a German diplomatiet, his- 
torian, antiquarian, theologian, and philologist, wrote Egypt's 
Place xn History, Ood in Hxstory, Hippolytus and his Age, Ohurch 
of the Future, &c 

distraction — opposed to ‘ concentration * 
poinfed out, appointed , recommended 
axailahle, fit to be used 

learned rese irch, patient and diligent inquiry into literary 
or scientific matters 

devout meditation, absorbing (pious aud fervent) contempla- 
tion of God 

VI hygienic instrument, means of sanitation, preserving 
and restoring health , hygienic — from Hygeia, the Greek god- 
dess of health 

frequented, visited often 

Page 51-— 

hydropathic institutions, foundations or hotels, where diseases 
are cured by application of cold water according to the pre- 
scribed rules 

pondered, weighed in the mind 
the principles and practice, the science and art 
therapeutic discipline, the laws and regulations concerning 
this method of cnring diseases, i e , the cold-water cure 
Hydropathy— {vom Gk hydra, water , pathos, disease 
virtue, efficacy 

well-calculated, sufficiently thought out, carefully planned 

stimulate skin, promote that function of the skin which 
makes it perspire 

brought to bear, exerted 
sanitary/, hygienic , conducive to health 
expensively pursued, followed at great cost. 
transferred safely daily life, practised regularly at home 
withont incurring nsk or expense 

delicate su^gects, persons of a weak constitution 
wrung, squeezed 
enveloped, covered 

cause o glow to come out in the skin, make the «Tnn bright 
and shining — on account of the rush of blood tout 
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ouhculary pertammer io the 'skin The action of the skin 
18 to throw out the iTnpantiee of onr system in the shape of 
sweat, gas, &o. 

imtahtkty, diangeahleness The climate of Scotland is 
vanahle 

the toet~$heet packing — a wet sheet tightly fastened or 
packed round the body, which makes the patient warm in half 
an hour 

most bruited, well known , widely spoken of , — bruited, from 
bvuire, to make a noise 
tepid, slightly warm 

svsaQivag, going round Ruddock writes The tendency 
of the pack is to divert the circulation from the central organs 
and to maintain it in vigour on the extensive surface of the 
body ” 

expert, skilled 
Page 52— 

re-action, hack action, power of returning to its former state 
exposure to air and light , , 

dull and slo^a, phlegmatic. 
beware of, he cautious against , 

VII curiously complex fabric, wonderfully intricate frame 
— man considered as a whole 
sustaining, enduring 
impelling, moviug 

for want of . force, without proper check 
a single fit . ea^ansion, a paroxysm of uncontrolled energy, 
— a metaphor from the working of the steam-engine where, 
when the gas expands and there is no safety -valve, there is 
chance of explosion 

wheels, pegs, plates, — ^parts of the machine 
close compacted, firmly put together 
chaos, confusion _ 

for a continuance, for any length of time continuously" 
habitual, usual and syetematio 
run riot, go wild and make havoc 
fever, dissolution, excitement, disruption 
divorced, separated 
Imperial, all-rnling 
Basihkos nous, royal mind 
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the mus%e machtne, -well-ordered emotions make a healthy 
kody 

harmony, corresponding mnsio 

the strings of the physical machine “ Just as the strings 
of a mnsioal instrament vibrate in harmony with musical yihra- 
tions in the air, so the physical frame acts in harmony and 
accord -with, the promptings of a well-regnlated emotional 
nature " 

hlind plunges of unlfulness, wild freaks of ohstmaoy — ^follow- 
ing the bent of onr desires without obeying tke dictates of our 
reason 

freedom urdfulness, control of the will 

Page 63— 

^er&e and irregular beatings, violent and wild palpitationSr 
wear, prematurely, exhaust its energy -too soon 
would he, -wisli to be 
good, morally excellent 

healthy reverent Health depends on the ordered emotions 
and will Moral excellence is based on intellectual insight or 
clearness of vision Intelligence accrues when God is worship- 
ped with zeal and with a humble heart 
the beginning, the first condition 

the fear of God, wisdom — quoted from Psalms, CXf, 10,. 
Job, XXVIll, 28 
business, work 
set forth, explain , state 
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Moral Culture, training of the character , moral, L mores, 
manners Man is a greganons animal, and has'doties to per^ 
form towards his fellow*men How to do these duties without 
prejudice to any party is dinoussed in this part The motto 
from Plato means “ For the contest is great, thongh not so 
great as it seems, between the good and the had in human 
nature ” 

Suminary . I Olevemess vnihaut character ts a Borry failure — Inetan- 
ecB, Byron, Lanier Character is everything for buccbbs in Ufe II Morality 
M intimately connected mih ptety or religion Men may be gooA Ben- 
thamites or Epioareane, hut goodness te not all tn all Somethirg higher ta 
necessary to account for Life Life m Bnergtstng Reason, another name for 
Ood, Qod ts the source of the nobler virtues III The Virtues that ambitious 
young men should practise are these IV (i) Obodienoo the bond gf 
rule Memember the saying ' Stoop to Conquer ’ Liberty is a condition of 
wnrh V (n) Truthfulness Be true To Ik k a stn Laziness, Vamiy, 
Ooioariice are the chief corrupters of the young Assert self where necessary, 
hut do not obtrude VI (iii) ISTever he idle Idlemen are busy bodies 
Life ts short, art long, opportunity fleeting Therefore, work while tt is to day 
Vll (it) Avoid. Harrowness Have sympathy and enlarge it — 
Goethe, Mill Honour all men VIII (t) Ell Admiran ts unpbtloeophte 
and baneful Cultivate Reierence early tn life Let * See and imitate Nature' 
he your motto IX (vi) Moderation itlea«ure ts medictne Avoid ex- 
tremes Choose the ' Golden Mean ’ Be vase but not too much X (vii) Man ts 
great not for what he has but for what he ts Let give me neither nehes nor 
poverty' be your guiding principle XI (viii) Perseverance Ratienee 
and perseverance overcome mountains Life has xta thorns Struggle man- 
fully Be not cast doton by failure XII VirtUOUB Energy Act nobly 
always It ts more than coronets XIII. Set high ideals before you, and 
master holy texts The Bible xsfull of them Xl V Biography Study 
the Inee of great and good men, for they will make our life sublime Nietion 
*8 indisesnt frothi Study Plutarch and shun Thackeray XV, Associate wtth 
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bitter men, for they will raise you up Shun low company lest you ie 
dragged into evil XVI Life IS earnest Therefore squander it not 
Beview your actions at stated times, Pythagoras, Damd, and St Paul did 
so The Sabbath day has made the Scotch strong and sober XVII Pray 
unthout ceantno, for prayer lifts the soul to Qod, and makes man humble 
Pray not for self but to be righteous 

Page 67— 

moral nature, tha^ itnpnlBe which directs to right conduct 
and deters from crime 

motive, and regulative power, the power by which we are 
moved to do a thing and the power by which we are prevented 
from doing a thing Conscience possesses both these powers 
legitimate master, lawful ruler Compare Byron, “ Man's 
conscience is the oracle of God ” 

whole machine, entire mechanism , man viewed as a whole 
from the physical, intellectual, and moral aspects 
moral excellence, a high character 

justly felt greatness, rightly regarded as an essential ele- 
ment of the greatness possible for man to attain 
hnlliant, witty and humorous 
Iroad, widely-cultured 

good, morally excellent ’ 

paltry, mean, worthless 
the sublime, the lofty , the greatest success 
reach, attain, realise 
splendid arhievements, dazzling successes 
a brilliant sort of badness, a conspicuous sort of wicked- 
ness , ‘ bad eminence’ as Milton has it 

Thefirst Napoleon Napoleon Bnonaparte, (1769—1821), 
became Pirst Consul of France in 1799, and Emperor in 1804 
In about .ten years be was a great power in Europe 

thunderous career, dashing run, smiting, like lightning, the 
nations he over-ran 

Western World, Europe Napoleon defeated the Austrians 
at Ansterlitz in 1800, was crowned king of Italy in 1805, 
defeated the Prnssiana at Jena in 1806 , the Biussians at Eylau 
and at Fnedland , attacked Portugal and Spain , annexed 
Holland in 1810 , condscated the Papal estates , «&o , till Water- 
loo crashed him in 1815 
notable, conspicnons 
superhuman, gigantic , preternatural 
naturally, by nature , constitutionally 
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I mhtary conquest, victory in 'the field, redaction of other 
■states 

• ascendancy, sapremacy > 

that highest unselfishness, that noble character which is the 
resnlt of' self-sacrifice > 

as a moral man poor, as re^^ards character he was low and 
■contemptible Oompare Byron, Ohilde Sarold, XXXVITI — 

“ An empire then conldst cmsh, command, and rebuild. 

But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor. 

However deeply in men’s spints skill’d, 

Look through thine ovm nor curb the lust of war 
Nor leam that tempted Fate will leave the loftiest star ** 

Page 68— 

Hartley, Damd Hartley, (1705 — 57), a metaphysician, was 
the author of Olservations on Man , hts Frame, his Duty, and 
his JBaspeotations and was the most powerful espounder of the 
Laws of Association , 

vain-qlory, vanity , self-pride 
selfiaonceit, an absurdly high opinion of one’s self 
arrogance, conceit 

emulation, spirit of rivalry ‘ 

envy, ill-will excited by the snccess of others 
Professors, those who profess, or are proficient in Natural 
Philosophy, Physics — ^in a hmiTOd sense , 

divinity, theology 
to grow excellence, to he improved 

like the winds control The wind bloweth where it listeth 
outcome, result 

an easy affair, thing easily attained 

highest grades, most exalted forms — as generosity, benevo- 
lence, charity, &o 

arduous, laborious , difficult of attainment , 

most noble humanity noblest acquisition of a perfectly 
trained human nature Compare Boardman > “ Sow an act, 
and yon reap a habit , sow a habit, and you reap a character , 
sow a character, and'yon reap a destiny ” ' 

Lord Byron George Gordon N’oel,'Lord Byron, (1788 — ' 
1824), was a great poet, and ' wrote a number of tales in vers^, 
besides Ohilde Harold's Pilgrimage He was dissolute and 
entertained gloomy views of men In the' latter years of the- 
bnef term of his life, he woiked foi the liberation of Greece, and 
■died at Missolonghi , > m 
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tndulging Jixs nature, eseroiRS of his rt>alent , giving fall pl&y 
to hiB poetic instincts 

must, was bound — no choice was given to him Byron 
wae a bom poet 

curled hts toilful humour, checked his obstinate disposition, 
or headstrong nature > 

soothed hts fretful discontent, allayed his peevish irritability 
a gentleman, a well-behaved person Byron was immoral, 
bat perfectly sincere and honest in his dealings 
seriously, earnestly 

with all his genius, in spite of his genins 
fits of occasional sublimity, flashes of nobleness exhibited 
now and then his earnestness for the emancipation of Greece 
terrible, great, egregiona 

a great warning, a beaeon or signal of danger ^ 

to take a lesson, to proBt by his experience Cleverness 
withont character is ever a failure 

flaring beacon, bright and conspicnons signal of danger 
A light-honse serves to point out the rocks in the ocean lest 
ships dash against them and be wrecked 
wits, men of genins 

are wrecked, meet with rum or disaster, come to gnef 
The ships here are great wits , the rooks are the dangers of 
immoral life 

kindly, genial , wholesome 
Page 69— 

unselfishness, self-denial 

Walter Savage Landor, (1775—1864), a poet and prose- 
wnter, whose best known work is the Imaginary Oonversations, 
No wiiter presents as remarkable an instance of the strengtli 
and weakness of the human anderstanding Landor was a 
man of refined tastes and cnltored mind A gentleman by 
birth, every line of his writings gives proofs of the learned and 
polished intellect But unhappily his great powers were- 
marred by the heedlessness and rashness of his disposition, 
strong passions, and an unrestrained will There is no regard 
for the thoughts and feelings of others ” 

the most finished master of style, the master of the most 
acconiplisfaed or perfect style 

imperiously wilful, nncontiollably obstinate , at once domi- 
neering and headstrong 
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Tnajesiieally cross-gratned, m&gnificently rugged, cross- 
grained, baviDg the fibres of a tree orossing one anotber 
so making the surface rongb or nneven 
laith, in spite of 
polished, refined , accomphsbed 

pointed thought, aonteness of judgment, keen and aonte 
reasoning 

verge of insanity, border (margin) of madness 
would not, does not irant to 

sujffvr shipwreck life, be mined in life Life is compared 
to a voyage , mankind are the sbips sailing on the sea of time , 
bnman vices are the rocks on wbich the ships irreck 

stamp seriously into, earnestly impress npon , deeply engrave 
on 

Before all things, first of all 
the scripture text — Luke, X, 40—42 
thoroughly cultivated, perfectly disoiplmed 
save us — ^from the wreck of life and fortune 
in this sense, in an earthly sense ,te, from a moral ship- 
wreck 

we must damned, “ perdition catch onr soul” ns Shake- 
speare says , onr lot is miserable 

point of indijferenoe, neutral position, neither good nor 

bad 

unquestwmaBly, beyond doubt 
unselfish part of his nature, social faculty 
neglected function, every faculty the function of which is 
neglected 

tend to shrink proportions, have a tendency to shrivel up, 
lose its strength and deteriorate 

stunted proportions, reduced size, ‘moral dwarf' The 
altruistic part of onr nature will gradually wear away, being 
unused, and become obliterated in the long run 

gird up our loins, get ourselves ready for the struggle of life 
quit us like men, acquit ourselves valiantly , discharge our 
functions in a manner worthy of heroic souls or boldly like 
heroes , , 

golden gifts of, precious boons granted by 
glorious lot . all, the precious pnvilege of living only one O' 
in this world This is the Christian belief According to our 
Hindn or the Oriental religions, we are bom several times, t e , 
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we have several births before we are finally absorbed in the 
Deity ' 

Ivoe nohly, live worthy lives — while life is spared to us 

II eniennq into detail, enumerating and disonssing all 
'the virtues 

in a single word, shortly and auoomctly 
piety, devotion to God , here=raligion 

Page 00— 

morahsts, moral philosophers 

Jeremy Bentham, 1748 — 1832, a distinguished moral and 
political philosopher, is the reputed founder of the Utilitarian 
system of morals Most of the modern Ethical systems are 
independent of religion, or theology, or revelation ' 

set themselves reViqion, made it their business to make a 
complete list of the virtues, and frame a system of moral 
philosophy independently of religion < 

to say the least of it, to espress it most mildly , to use the 
least unfavorable language about it. 

a very unnatural sort of divorce, a forced kind of separation 
plain sign, manifest or evident indication 
narrowness and incompleteness, partiality and incompre- 
hensiveness 

advocate, urge , uphold strongly 
professor of wisdom, philosopher 

old JEpwurus, Epicurus of old or ancient times Epicurus, 
(341 — 270 B 0 \ in his thirty-sixth year, opened a school 
in a garden and presided over it till his death His moral 
doctrine was ‘ Pain is the only evil, Pleasure the only good ’ 
“ It 18 a great error to suppose that, in making pleasure the 
standard of virtue, Epicuius had in view that elaborate and 
studied gratification of the sensual appetites that we associate 
with the word Epicurean " 

as the world goes, according to the ways or received opi- 
nions of the world 

clean, pure , quite unspotted 

grand mathematical universe, this universe splendidly per- 
fect from a scientific pomt of view 
product, result. 

fortuitous concourse, chance meeting together or assemblage 
blind atoms, smallest particles devoid of intelligence and 
■purpose Epicurus believed and preached the atomic theory 
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of the creation, by which the world or cosmos came into exist- 
ence not at the will of the Creator but by the mere accidental 
meeting together of atoms In this he follows Democntns 
See Professor Tyndall's Belfast Address 
presume, take for granted 
znvariahle sequenae — the law of causation 
natural selection Darwin explains it thus “ The preser- 
vation of favourable individual differences and variations, and 
the destruction of those which are in]nrions, 1 have called 
Natural tselection or the Survival of the Bhtlest ” In the cease- 
less struggle for life, only organisms best adapted to the envi- 
ronment survive, and the rest die out 

favourable conditions, happy combination circumstances — 
almost synonymous 

reasonless — idiotic Professor Blaokie is here rather hard 
on the Evolutionists of the day— as Darwin, Herbert Spencer, 
Huxley, &o 

frame, make , constitution 

apart from mind, independently of, or without reference to, 
the Divine mind oi the Indnite and absolute reason 

to a healthy human feeling, to the feeling of a man whose 
faculties are faaimoniously developed, or who has a sound 
mind 

inadequate, unsatisfying 
abnormal, extraordinary , strange 
monstrous, unaocountable 
phasis, phase , aspect 

conscientiously, honestly, i e , without any fraudulent 
evasion oi concealment 

serve hiB time, engage himself during the allotted period 
take off his hat, a mark of respect 
to, in the presence of 

it IS as if passed A person who obeys the laws but 
does not respect the person of a snperior is as ungracious as he 
who lives a moral life but does not believe m God 

note mark, brand him as a wicked fellow , black marlr 
being a mark of condemnation ,, 

disloyal and disaffected subject — seditionist 
good-natured, kindly , amusing 
CTOtahety, freakish , whimsioal , caprioions 
unmannerly, uncivil , rude 

so it is exactly with, it is the same with or applies to. 
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athewte, those who deny the existence of God 
speaulattve, practical— m theory or in pi notice 
crotchet-mongos, men possessed with crotchets or whims 
puttie-brains, confounded fellows, who rack their brains 
with perplexing, or ingenions problems, or imaginary difficul- 
ties 

spin silken ropes, pnt forth fine plansible arguments to dis- 
prove the existence of God 

Page 61— 

strangle themselves, be choked and die The argnments 
advanced by the atheists against the existence of God are no 
doubt very clever and subtle, but they are dangerous and in- 
vanabiy lead to error or failure 

reasoning machines, mechanical reasoners or mere logicians 
The atheists may be good reasoners but sadly lack in faith 
devoid of, without 

noble inspiration, ennobling idea or feeling 
whose leaden no colour, * whose intellectnal horizon is a 
pale forbidding blank, with no warmth to animate and no 
beauty to cheer’, t e , whose intellect is dull, heavy, and cheer- 
less 

whose whole exhausted, whose whole energy is consumed 
fostering aonceit, cherishing nn affectedly nice and self- 
sufficient (fantastic and proud) idea 

petty knowledges, pooi or superficial stock of information 
fasten upon, attach to 

coarse feelers, rough organs of perception not capable of 
apprehending fine spiritnal ideas Feelers, long sensitive organs, 
■attached to the mouths of insects, by which they feel things 
before seizing them 

finger, touch with the fingers , handle 
tabulate, arrange in the form of tables 
dissect, cut up , analyse 

finger dissect, investigate tangible materials, facts 
stands above all, is not at all amenable to 
eunotu diagnosis, inquisitive sorntiny , search examination 
hfe, all that is 

energising, actively working, showing itself in outward 
actions 

ignore the supreme fact, overlook this all-important fact 
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James Watt, (1736 — 1819), a well-known Civil Engineer, 
perfected the constmotion of a steam-ene'ine in 1800 by impro- 
ving npon the method of his forerunners 

aquedvctR, channels for conveying water 

fountain-head, primary sonrce 

stop short of, stop before arriving at 

the one fact, the one f andamental fact, t e , the relation of 
C-od to nature 

cold moral schemes, systems of moral philosophy constructed 
by mere reasoning or calcnlafion 

piece together, put together, so as to arrange into a i^stem 
beggarly, poor , meagre, miserable 

external induction, generalisation from experience This 
is the method of the scientists Sometimes great truths flash 
upon the minds of men and take them by surprise 
fountain, source Nobler, higher 

moral inspiration from uoithin, the inner moral force , 
conscience 

the feeder Qod Conscience derives all its light directly 
from God 

III soectaltse, mention in detail 
lofty ambition noble striving 

making the most life, turning to the best use the life given 
-to us by God 

Page 62— 

every season , — every suitable occasion , infancy, youth, 
manhood, age 

imperious demand, urgent or authoritative call 
presents its peculiar opportunity, offers its special chances, 
primrose, fiist rose The etymology of this word is nncei- 
tain Skeat says that the word rose has nothing to do with 
primrose except by popular blunder 

put forth mgorouh shoots, exhibit signs of promise Youth, 
ns the spring of life 

luxuriant leafage, rich crop of leaves 
in after age, in the sncceeding old age 

IV I estimated, esteemed ,i valued 
healthy, rightly constituted 
conventional, customary, 
urtificial, made by man 
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resinctvm, restraint ' 

' such liberty — as is defined in the preceding sentence Buskin 
-writes “ l^or is it the least among ' the sonrces of ~more 
serions satisfaction whioh 1 have found in the pursuit of a 
subject that at first appeared to bear bat slightly on the grave 
interests of mankind, that the conditions of material perfec- 
tion which it leads me in conclusion to consider, furnish a 
strange proof bow false is the conception, how frantic the pur-' 
suit, of that treacherous phantom which men call liberty . 
most treacherous, indeed, of all phantoms , for the feeblest 
ray of reason might surely show us, that not only its 
attainment, but its being, was impossible There is no such 
thing in the universe There can never be The stars have it 
not , the earth has it not, the sea has it not , and we men 
have the mockery and semblance of it only for our heaviest f 
punishment ” 

unqualified good, unmized blessing 
bring a man far, do much good to a man 
a stage to play on, a sphere of action , a scene of activity 
the part he has to play, the duties he has to perform 
the style play it, the manner in which he has to acquit 
himself 

further — may be omitted without affecting the sense 
limitations, restrictions 
regulation, determination by rules 
reasoned existence, ezistence controlled by reason 
not willingly laid down for themselves, imposed from with- 
out sometimes against the wishes of those who are to obey them 

Page 63— 

to obey “ That principle, I mean, to which pohty owes 
its stability, life its happiness, faith its acceptance, creation its 
continuance, — Obedience ” — {Rusktn') 

every field of life, ever j yrovk in which man engages him- 
self 

state service, service under Government 
embodied, concrete 
individual, private or domestic 
were, would be 

make him a mere machine, reduce him to the position of an 
automaton 

annihilate his humanity, eztingpiish his personality 
in a somal capacity, as a member of society. 
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the tohole, f be society 
consistent, coherent , compact 
at the very top of, on the highest rang of 
he may he. social ladder, he may occupy the highest' 
position in society 

servis aervorum, the slave of slaves 

only the more a slave for that, his eminent position makes 
him all the more 8 nb 3 ect to restrictions 
disown, repudiate 

Can no more disown, is as much governed by . as 
member, limb 

its duty and its safety, what it is boand to do, and also 
what secures it from danger or dissolution The story of the 
Belly and the Members — pressed into service by Shakespeare 
in Oonolanus — is well-known 

St Paul — the chief of the twelve apostles of Christianity 
was originally a Phansee who probably had a band in t&e 
stoning of St Stephen to death Fervour, warmth His eloquence 
was fervid 

sagaaity, shrewdness , wisdom His sermons were highly 
edifying 

grandly illustrated, furnish a splendid illustration of 
this text, this principle of Obedience 
fretfully, in a spirit of vexation 
hick against, spurn aside — out of disgust 
social organism, the orgamsm of society Society is not 
a collection of individuals but an oiganism St Paul desonbes 
the Christian community as a definite organism 
serious reading, attentive and careful persual 

I Oor, 1 Corinthians — a book of the Hew Testament 
every randovi or wilful move, every little thing that we do 
out of whim or obstinacy 

a chink chaos, a small violation of moral rules gradually 
leads to utter confusion 

gape, open tl^e mouth wider 

in due season, duly , at the proper time, after a sufficiently 
long time 

let in, introduce, admit 

the Roman historian — Livy, (B C 59 — 17), wrote the 
Annales of Borne in 142 books, wbioh began with the founda- 
tion of the city and closed with the death of Drusus 

j 
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P«mc Mpfam, Hannibal, leader of tbo Carthaginians, 
247 — 18S B G , Punic^ from Paeni, the Carthaginians 

nungam fuit, never was the same mind more capable of 
the most opposite thing, to obey and to command 
opposite, contradictory 
training-school, preparation 
Page Si- 
lts — refers to ‘ authority ’ > 

Roman submission to authority, the obedience to law for 
which the Bomans were remarkable 

characteristically sovmI, eminently sociable , agreeable in a 
high degree 

most becoming, very decent 
unripe years, immature youth 

let commanded, implicit obedience, without questioning 
the rightness of the command, is reqnired 

punctuality, precision, as regards time — ^from L punctum, 
a point 

commends, recommends , favorably introduoes 

and no wonder, it stands to reason that this should be so. 

exactitude, exactness , correctness , faithful accuracy 

hts special best, the best in his own special line 

easy going, smooth working 

complicated tasks, multifanons and intricate business 
no genius obedience, natural cleverness cannot fill np the 
gap left by (make good) the want of obedience Obedience is 
essential to the brilliance of natural ability 

fitfully, irregularly , now stopping and now going on 
IS a, n-cessury Ituk in the chain of, is necessarily connected 

with 

you are hu clock, you regulate his work 
association, union of young men 

who always appear, who always does his duly and is 
punctual 

grand, great , important 
with, agreeing with 

a he me« — becnnse of its meanness See Plato’s Republic. 
Book II ’ 

young persons— heiore they are sophisticated 
vanity, a desire to stand well in the eyes of others 
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check and overgrow, overspread and check the growth of — 
-a metaphor from plants whose growth is stunted by noxious 
weeds growing upon or covering them 
Page 65— 

hollow nnd worthlees — ^insincere and efEete 
John Stuart Mill, (1806 — 73), a distinguished philosopher 
and logician of England, was at first a clerk at the India Office 
and then became chief Examiner of Political Correspond- 
ence in the same office His chief works were Principles of 
Jjogus, Principles of Political Bconomy, and An Examination of 
Sir WiUtam Hamilton's Philosophy 

one of his politiaal pamphlets — ‘ Thoughts on Parliamentary 
Bef orm ’ 

working, labouring , industrial 
paid saying, said in their favour 
inwardly, in thoir own minds 
baseness, meanness 
start, beginning 

stern realities, hard facts — opposed to ‘ shows’, or appear- 
ances 

permanently assert itself, actually declare itself. 
presentment, behaviour 
sacred, religious , solemn 

6e seems — note the anlithesis of these words Judge not 
by appearances, for all that glitters is not gold 

ov’ yaq thoxein, eta =he wishes not to seem but to be the 

best 

studious to make, bent on making 

an outward corresponds, the exterior and the interior are 
not alike, i e , the external appearance does not truly express 
the inner worth 

aatinq a he, doing a false act 

help him out of, extricate him from , rescue him from, 
for the occasion, in some emergency , t^esthe particular 
silvered, coated with silver 

he found out in due season, have its real worth detected after 
a. time , the gilt will wear off showing what lay beneath 
plated, covered with a coating of metal 
stand the tear and wear of, bear the stress of work as , resist 
the damaging effect of 

genuine, real — opposed to * plated’ or ‘ gilt ’ 
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act this , he, live falsely in sociefy , practice this nntmth- 
folnesB in their social relations 

love of gain, desire of making money 
Besetting, bard to root out 

a special guard, take special care , be very vigilant. 
the right article, the thing required of them 
false, spurious ' 

IPage 66— . 

produce, work 

fltmsy, shallow, superficial — synonymous terms 
provocative of, incentive to tell 

he “ We are too much in the habit of looking at falsehood 
in its darkest associations, and through the colour of its vorst 
purposes That indignation \7h1ch we profess to feel at deceit 
absolute, is indeed only at deceit malicious We resent 
calumny, hypocrisy, and treachery, because they harm us, not 
because they are untrue Take the detraction and the mischief 
from the untruth, and we are little offended by it turn it into 
praise, and we may be pleased with it And yet it is not calumny 
nor treachery that does the largest sum of mischief in the 
world , they are continually 01 nshed, and are felt only in being 
conquered But it is the glistening and softly spoken he , the 
amiable fallacy , the patriotic he of the historian, the provident 
he of the politician, the zealous he of the partiz&n, the merci- 
ful he of the friend, and the careless he of each man to himself 
that cast that black mystery over humanity, through which 
we thank any man who pierces, as we should thank one who 
dug a well in a desert , happy, that the thirst for truth still re- 
mains with us, even when we have wilfully left the fountains 
of it” — [Bushvn) See Shakespeare, As You Like It, fov the- 
seven kinds of lie 

a desire others — vanity 

dressing up, setting ofi , ornamenting 

their little, the little knowledge they possess 

air and attitude, appearance 

much, extensive knowledge 

false impression, misleading or wrong idea 

Be a gainer, be pi ofited ^ . 1 

in the long run, in the end , eventuallyi 
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the inckt Jhxmaelf Compare > Shakespeare, ' T^e Tempest^ 
Act I ' t 

“ Like one, 

Who having, unto troth, by telling of it, , 

Made snob a sinner o* his memory, 

To credit his own lie, — he did beheve 
He was indeed the d^e ” 

dehiswe show, misleading appearance 
io which corresponds, which represents no truth 
deficiency of courage — cowardice 
sorely tried, severely tested 
conceit, lofty opinion of one's importance 
pruned down, lopped oS , dimitiished , cut down 
habitual conspiracy, nsaal regalar leagae or combination 
lap the over-weening self-estimate, take o£E the self'oonceit 
decent cowardice, becoming diffidence 
to speak what they think, of freedom of speech ' 
to think what they wish, of independent thinking 
moral courage, the conrage to act up to one’s convictions 
social virtues, virtues exhibited by men in their relation as 
members of society — opposed to ‘ indmdnal’ and ‘ domestic’ 
virtnes ' 

Page 67— 

venerated mstituiions, old practices and establishments 
held in great esteem > > ' 

kindltest, most genial ' 

finely-fibred, tender, ' 

arrayed against, opposed to 
determination tact, strength of mmd and skill 
not every man is, only very few are 
all the truth, the whole tmtb 
runs counter to, goes against 

social interests, the interests of a particular class , 
associations, associated interests , interests of which, one 
■depends on another 

passions, customs based on the feelings of a people 
it, offence , 

though courted, thongh a duty must not he shirked 
heoanse it is likely to wound the feelings of a class, we must 
not seek opportunities to give offence 

Be ye wise doves — Christ’s advice to his disciples, Matthew, 

X, 16 
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speah loldly out, speak oat kis oonviotioas withotit flinch- 
ing 

plucking the heard affair authority, giving dire oflence to 
those ivho may fairly lay claim to yonr obedience , defying and 
inBaltmg the men in power 

rudely, violently , nnceremonionsly 

poltroon, a spiiitless fellow , lazy fellow, a dastard — Italian 
paltro, a bed, conch , Gk politer, a bolster, onsbion , a poltroon 
18 a hoUter-man, a lie-a bed 

mnfi hundred and mnely~ntne, a large number of 
lily-livered, timid , cowardly Shakespeare has m Kvng 
Lear " A base, lily-livered, aotion-takmg knave ” 
at his hack, behind him , to snpport him 
Compare Enskin on Truth “ To speak and act truth with 
constancy and precision is nearly as difficult, and perhaps as 
mentorions, as to speak it under intimidation or penalty , and 
it 18 a strange thought how many men there are, as 1 trust, 
who would hold to it at the cost of fortune or life, for one who 
would bold to it at the cost of a little daily trouble And 
seeing that of all sin there is, perhaps, no one more flatly oppo- 
site to the Almighty, no one more ‘ wanting the good of vutue 
and of being’, than this of lying, it is surely a strange insolence 
to fall into the foulness of it on light or on no temptation, and 
surely becoming an honorable man to resolve, that whatever 
semblances or fallacies, the necessary course of his life may 
compel him to bear or to believe, none shall disturb the seienity 
of his voluntary actions, nor dimmish the reality of his chosen 
delights ” 

VI negative sort of precepts, prohibitory rules 

impart no motive force, give no impetus to the exercise of 
our energies 

though negations strong holt, though prohibitory rules 
appear useless for checking our evil propensities effectually 
not the worst receipt, a tolerably good prescription 
admitting . confidence, allowing the guardian angel to give 
us secret counsels , letting in the inspirer of good actions 
ciroumscrihe, limit, define 
inflexille fence, rigid burner 
rigid, stringent 

formal methodism, mechanical regularity , rigid adfaerenca 
to routine 

narrowness, limited sympathy 
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economical, sparing , frugal 
/or loron^, wrong to a great extent. 

a prescribed continuity, of Bometlnng, some work set for ns 
in whioh we mast engage onrselves fnlly and doggedly 
persistently, without flinching 
a large increase, a rioh harvest 
a small seed' might grow into a mighty tree 
random plan, aimless and capncions activity ' Half a 
loaf 18 better than no bread ’ ‘ Satan finds some mischief still 

for idle hands to do ’ 

burglar, honse-hreaker 

keeps the doors burqlar, gives facilitieR to or invites evil 
tbongbts to rale his mind 

grand safeguard, strong protection 
nonsense, foolish things or acts 

unreasonable dissipation, foolish frittering away of one’s 
energies , excessive sensual indulgences 
iiiillation, excitement , tickling 

variety pleasure, ‘Variety is the spice of life ’ ' 

Zie fallow, take i est , be unocoupied , remain idle — literally, 
remain uncultivated Lands, after a i onnd of crops, are left 
uncultivated for a time lest they be exhausted of the produc- 
tive power , 

soothing rest, lest alleviating the pain of mind 
lout of action, turn or pull of work 
preventive against, means of keeping off 
deep-seated, strong , profound 
earnestness of life Compare Longfellow 

“ Life is real, hfe is earnest, 

And the grave is not its goal ’’ 

stage for trifling, place for frivolity 
art long, knowledge is vast 
fleeting, swiftly passing 
slippery, unsteady , delusive 
aphorisms, maxims , pithy sayings 

Hippocrates, (B 0 460 — 357), a contemporary of Socrates, 
was the most celebrated physician of antiquity His chief work 
was Aphorisms He wrote, taught, and practised his profession 
at home , travelled in different parts of the continent of Greece , 
and died at Larissa in Thessaly at the advanced age of 104 
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Page 69— 

sfigmjusani sign, expressive motto 
porch, portico , gate 

science of healing, metlioal science , 

wisest text, most sensible utterances 

take with him, appropriate i 

directory, guide , book of direction , 

effective, nsefnl , capable of producing beneficial results. 

VII sad deficiency, lamentable lack 
put forth, exhibited 

narrowness, contraction (cramping) of mind , limited 
sympathy 

undertaking, enterprise 
not a few, many — Litotes 

human lolsters, lobsters fsbell-fish) in human form 
hard shell, a set of beliefs or prejudices very hard to eradi- 
oate, or break through 

formed out of, arising from , due to 

professional, pertaining to the professions, law, obtiroh, 
medicine, &o 

ecclesiastxGttl, clenoal , religions 
classical, pertaining to ancient learning 
crust, the hard external covering of anything 
cautiously way, timidly feel their way 
beaten bounds, accustomed limits 

beyond desires, beyond the range of their narrow profes- 
sional interests, they have no desire to occupy themselves 
meagre and unexpensive, poor and contracted 
wider vitality, broader and more varied field of social 
activity 

the octogenarian poet-philosopher, the poet and philosopher 
who was eighty years old 

when sinking death, m his dying moments 
called out, exclaimed 

More Light, clearer vision of the eternal truths 
caU out, pray 

More Love, wider sympathy 
swordsmen, fighters , controversialists 

Page 70— 

the great Apostle, St Paul 
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• weep ' rejoiee — a quotation from his Epiatlo to the. jBomans, 
iX^TI^ 14<* I 

grandly, in a large scale 
untoerral, for the universe 

imagery, images , representations Eatore and Man contri- 
buted images to Shakespeare, and so he is the poet for all time. 
kindly, genial — synonymous ’ ' ' \ ' 

senstbility, fineness of feeling 
liie poetry, have a fine feeling 

letter society, becanse the individual can rightly under- 
stand life and enjoy it , and the society will have in him a 
more useful and agreeable citizen 
sameness, monotony 

seising upon, laying hold of , appropnatiag{, making one’s 

own 

aliment, food , ‘ pabulum ’ , 

leware of sympat'hy, take care not to confine himself to a 
small range of sympathy 

fostering others, nursing foolish dislike and unhealthy 
■notions of others 

honest, straightforward , plain 

cooZ/nend, one whose affections have become cool, half- 
hearted or lukewarm fnend 

le shaken out of himself, get nd of the exclusive regard to 
one’s own interests or opinions 
eSBoellences, merits 

trait, feature , 

late distinguished head ethics, John Stuart Mill The 
utilitarian moralists regard pleasure or happiness as the end 
or aim of life 

strictest, sect school, most rigorous tenets of the utilitarian 
school of moralists 

tn the spirit of, with the feeling of 

kindly recognition, sympathetic appreciation , , , 

antipodal, diametiically opposite 

Ooleridge Samuel Taylor Ooleridge, (1772 — 1834)), poet, 
ontio, and miscellaneous writer, wrote Ohnstahel and The An- 
cient Mariner, the most famous of lus poems 

Thomas Oarlyle, fl795 — 1881), a biographer and historian, 
wrote On Hero- Worship, Sartor Besartus, The French Bevolution, 
-&C 
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' Ooleridge -was a metaphjBical thinker and dived into the 
spnnpis of human oondnct , Carlyle was a great and impassioned 
preacher of praotical morality 
sneering, contemptuons 

Page 

fiounds big, is imposing or grand 
puerile, childish 

entertain heart, extend a corner of your heart , look on a 
man with kindly or sympathetic feelings 

os has happened to many — Socrates, Galileo, Christ, Gior- 
dano Bruno, &c 

the more need, greater necessity 

friendly judgment, charitable or reasonable interpretation 
of hiB motives and actions 

Honour all men The full text as given in 1 Peter, II, 17 is 
‘ Honour all men Love tbe brotherhood Fear God Honour 
the King " 

combined sanctity and sapience, both holiness and wisdom 
the Hew Testament and the Old Testament make no tha 
Christian Bible ^ 

looked him, judged him with the kindly feelings of a 
brother and noted only bis excellences 

the true moral philosophy, the highest of moral actions 

the best human riches, the most preoious store of wealth 
possible for man to attain 

quarried, dng out of a mine, gathered ont of yonr 
experience 

,qood social architect, an expert bmlder-np of Society 
build up, generalise from yonr particular experiences 
male your deeds words, be einceie alike m yonr action 
and your speech 

VIII on whose face written, it le easy to make out from 
their ontwaid appearance 

Nil admiran, admire nothing 
youth~head, tbe youth, taken collectively 
not toon dmn^, not- wondering or admning 
juvenile affectation, boyish pretence 

soon, with the passing away of the boyish stage 
hopeless, irredeemably lost 
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a truly ^htlosophtc passion, ihe feeling of a true plulosopher , 
an awakener of inquiry into the essences of things Compare 
Dr Martineau " That Wonder is the primitive intelieotual 
impulse, whence all philosophy springs, is a maxim held in 
common by Plato and Aristotle ’* 
reverent, devout , pious 
of course, in the course of things 

a clear open eye Clearness of vision and pious heart are 
the essentials of a philosophio inquirer If a man has a nice 
intellectual discernment alone, he may he proud of the gift, 
and bis pride may tamper with the inquiry So submission to 
the will of God, or a clear recognition of the fact that there 
are things that unaided human reason cannot comprehend, 
tempers the pride of a clever man and makes the enquiry 
fruitful 

it, wonder 

Page 72— 

opening scenes, early period Children are curious about 
things 

healthy, regular 

argues insensibility, proves want of feeling 

indifference, want of interest 

shallow, superficial 

possess for, is taken to be 

true talent, genius 

unnatural, stupid 

unqental habitude, ungracious habit 

democratic exhibitions, displays of popular pnde and power 
salt, noble quality , salt is used to flavour things, or for 
seasoning 

for ail that, in spite of the democratic exhibitions 
we live love — quoted from Wordsworth’s Excursion 
small, not worthy of notice 
biggest, greatest 

in a sort, in a fashion , in some way 

participation in, sharing 

St John passage — 1 John, III, 2 

as he IS— not as he is represented in symbols 

admiring rapt»7e,i ad miration and ecstasy 

type, pattern 
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I finely indicated the philosophy, beauti(ally esprdssed tlie 
wisdom 

lohat tbe shall 6e, onv fatare state > 

the toay to become assimilated, the method of rendering onr- 
selves similar, or of acquiring 
uncormpted, nnperverted 

States, a sect of philosophers who were the followers of 
Zeno, who tangbfe in a stoa, or porch in Athens that men should 
be unmoved by -joy or grief, and submit without complaint to 
the unavoidable necessity by which all things are governed 
spectare mundum, see and imitate the world ‘ Live ac- 
cording to Natnve’ was the Stoic ideal 

admiring faculty, the capacity of wondering 
true appreciation, right estimate 

Page 73— 

keen insight and noble passion, penetrative 3 udgment and 
ardent feeling or desire for knowledge 
holding, regarding 
cheap, of little value 
blinds, takes away 

the one factor, the one important element, ‘ keen insight ' 
complete resttll, full end, i e , true appreciation 
strangles, kills 

the other, tbe ' noble passion ’ 

IX of inspiration, supplying motive power 
of regulation, supplying directing power 
Moderation, temperance in word and deed 
conception, idea 
lightly, easily 

prophylaotio, see note on p 49 
timeously, cautiously , in good time 
touch, least approach 
at no very long date, very soon 
perilous, of danger 
hot young blood, impetuous youths 
admonition, advice by way of warning 
beware of, avoid 
excess, over-much , extremes 
dash full gallop, run full sneed, or headlong 
a forest of brisLling spewrs, a hoek of enemies brandishing 
their weapons , a dangerous situation 
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the issue of a successful campaign, Bnccens in mihtarj 
operations 

that caution courage, ‘ discretion is the better part of 
valour ’ 

coolest, most sober 
guarantee, seonnty 

the mean much, the ‘ golden mean’ wbiob lies between 
Elissa and Perissa (too little and too mnob) Courage bas a> 
middle rank between rashness and tumdity 
those life, the beginners in life 
strong, stilted , vehement 
unhridled, unrestrained 

Page 74— 

exuberant demonstrations, extravagant displays 
grow, acquire habits 
wantonly, recklessly 

curb their activities, restrain their energies 
seedmess, feeling oneself out of sorts , languor or depression 
of spirits with disinclination to work 
debauch, dissipation 
outraged, violated , set at naught 
will have her penalty, sternly inflicts her punishment 
incipient suicide, self-murder in its earliest stage 
long continued exercise, protracte d and severe application 
of mind 

ungrateful and unqenxal, unpleasant and repulsive 
cram, loading the mind with undigested facts 
weakens disorders — because too much blood rushes to the 
brain, to the impoverishment of the digestive organs 

languid and unemphatic, dull and sluggish , feeble and 

slow 

Be warned in time, take warning in due season 
violent violent, outrageous pernicious 
gets a crack, is cracked 
cunningly mended, skilfully repaired 

stand rough usage, withstand the effects of rough 
handling 

whole, uuoracked vessel 

to be wise always, to be perpetually hankering after wisdom. 
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Be not time In Bcolenastes, VII, 16, bhe passage rans as 
follows “ Be not riKhteous over-muoh , neither make thyself 
over*wi8e , "why shonldst thou destroy thyself ” 

die before thy time, die prematurely or before the allotted 
period expires 

ujho said that — Solomon 

X. Sydney Smith, (1771 — 1845), a clergyman and 
miscellaneous writer, was distioguished foi his humorous 
writings and was a hi ilhant talker He wcote Peter Ply mley*e 
Letters and was one of the founders of the Edinburgh Review 
the only crime In England Mammon is so much wor- 
shipped u e, money is so highly valued) that the poor man is 
treated with contempt as if he were a criminal Englishmen 
do not take themselves to think that trne dignity is lu no way 
incompatible with poverty 
faramount, supreme 

the race of life, life is compared to a race, because every 
one tries to ran swifter (make more money or fame) than bis 
rival 

stamp into, impress on 
Page 76— 

real dignity, trne worth 
what he has, his possessions 
what he is, his moral worth 

The kingdom you — quoted from Luke, XVII, 21 Con- 
tentment arises, not when there is enongh of riches but when 
the mind is not ti oub'ed with the little that one has 

infected by the moral contagion, corrupted by the evil 
influence 

taints the atmosphere, corrupts the moi al tone Compare 
Wordsworth 

'* How ennobling thoughts depart, 

When men change swo^ for ledgers, and desert 
The student’s bower for gold ” 

breeds a habit nobility, produces a habit of judging men 
by their possessions rather than by their intrinsic worth 
external apparatus, house, dress, carnages, jewels — the 
paraphernalia 

perched, seated 

looks over the heads of, assumes an air of superiority 
gets M E ,iB retui ned as Member of Parliament 
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tagged, attached — tag being any slight appendage, as to 
an article of dress 

arixfieial elevation, external rank, 'which is the making of 
man. < < ' 

fairly, well, 

a figure with, a person too small to engage in a contest 

with 

stands upon, rests his claim npon ,Mtakes credit for 
the external, wealth > 
lapsed, fallen away 
his kind, hiB race, i e , hnmanity 
inverted the poles, tnrned npside down the measnres ' 
claret, port, wines exported from Franca and Portugal 
respectively , cZaref, L clarus, clear , port, from Oporto 
set your heart on, make it your chief object 
making a fortune, amassing wealth ' ' 

Socrates said, when he saw nohes, jewels, and furniture 
carried in pomp, through Athens, " Now do I see how many 
things I do not desire ” 

Tlaio — in his Republic “ Wealth is the parent of luxury 
and indolence, and poverty is the parent of meanness and 
viciousness, and both are parents of discontent ” 

Anstoth—in his Nichomachean Bthiot — “ Wealth is evi- 
dently not the good of which we are in search, for it is more 
useful as a means of something else 

St Paul—ia his Epistle to Timothy the Apostle among 
the Ephesians — “ But they that will be rich fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition ” 

Page 76— 

who values least, who sets great store by wealth seldom 
cares for his intrinsic worth 

comes out, comes to be kno'wn 

millxonatre, a man worth a million of money > 

XI running through the catalogue, giving an exhaustive 
description 

Aristotle for that See his Nichomachean Ethics The 
moral virtues, according to Aristotle, are twelve * Prudence, 
Justice, Courage, Temperance, Courtesy, Liberality, Magnifi- 
cence, Magnanimity, Laudable Ambition, Truth, Friendship, 
Social Amiability Spenser’s Faerie Queene was designed as a 
poetical treatise on these virtues ' ' 
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grace, beauty ^ 

pledge, guarantee 

perseveranoe, steady application to a work 
sttch, adhere 

Exowrsion, a poem in blank verse published in 1814 Oom* 
pare: 

“ But know we not that he who intermits 
The appointed task and duties of the day. 

Untunes full oft the pleasures of the day, 

ChecMng the finer spirits that refuse 
To flow when purposes are lightly changed 1” 

peramhulaiton, jonrney , wandering , ramble 
fixed pmpose, resolution 
tn view of, seeing that there will be 
afford tnfleB, permit himself to be disheartened by slight 
difficulties 

real, substantial 

with which to fiqht noily Compare •“ He most Ijves who 
thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best ” 

Tide, steep pro]eotion 

Page 77— 

a small matter, a tnfie 

envele^ed, covered , shrouded , wrapped up 

tahe the nearest down, go down the hill by the shortest way 

triumphantly, victoriously , with great glee 

topmost top, highest peak. 

haflement, disappointment — a Scotch word ‘ to la^ulV,= 
to disgrace, vilify — a great reproach among the Soots, says 
Hall 

depend upon it, rest assured 

haggle at, waver, start aside for fear when you meet with. 
logic, a spectre 

chalepa ta Kala, the good is difficult 
determined will, resolute mind 

will « power, strength of mind (good resolution) can work 
many things 

an the face of, in the presence of 

carve out a way, success, make a way for unlooked-for 
victory 

Frederich the Great of Prussia — chiefly his connection 
with the Seven Tears' War Macaulay writes * " TTnnyalled 
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m history of what capacity and resolntion can effect against 
the greatest superiority of power and the utmost spite of 
fortune " 

flings away the dtce-hox, gives up the game , dtce~lox, the 
box from which dice are thrown. 

brings a low number, tui us out to be adverse , is not 
encouraging 

Pago 78— 

XII explicitly, plainly , legibly 
graved into, engraven on , deeply impressed on 
give significance, give a meaning , make useful 
give dignity to, dignify , elevate , ennoble 
virtuous energy, morally good or beneficent activity 
energising, th’-owmg one’s energies into a work , working 
reasons, logical arguments 

learned disputations, weighty discussions , controversies of 
literary men 

awaken and arouse, incite 

hold np finger post, serve as a guide , indicate the right 
path ‘ Books are only directory and nob creative ” 

going astray start, deviating from the right path at the 
commencement of your life 

a matter of doing, an affair of energy 
moor bog, cheerless and perplexing situations 
far waste solitudes, distant and deserted places 
woe be to the wayfarer, lamentable is the fate of the goer 
on the way or the traveller 

fingerposts and mile stones — external helps 
compass of sure direction, the instrument which will cor- 
rectly point the way , conscience 

random saviour, some one you might chance to meet for the 
safety of your life, 
shirk, evade 

Pag© 79— 

wfaUihly sink ..baseness, certainly turn out a coward or 
■VICIOUS man 
stem, resist 

breasting waves, meeting in front the billows of the oceau. 
shallow, not deep 

your heart„.you, you will ho disheartened, 

K 
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in ihe hour ofhiqh flood, tyhen there is a gieht flood , t 
in timee of great difficulty 

general notions, vague ideas 

in the way life, in attaining a holy life i 

see fall into your rear, see that yon. advance farther and 
farther/ 

stationary, unprogressive , "where you were 

grand march, great progress - - 

paltriness, mianness, low worldly end 

lost your chance, missed your opportunity 

XIII Bichter Jean Paul Ftiedeiich Biohter, (1763 — 
3825), a literary and philosophical writer of Germany, wrote 
The Invisible Lodge, Hesperus, Quintus, Ftxlein, Titan, Levana, 
&o In 1818 he wrote the fragment of his Autobiography 
estant Ho was a mystic and humourist 

eacellertt antidote against, very good remedy for. 

moral depression, despondency , low spirits 

call up, recall ' 

darkest moments, occasions of sorrow 

the memory of our brightest, the remembrance of the happi- 
est moments of out life ^ 

dusty, raising dust 

tainted atmosphere, morally unwholesome conditions 
purifying influence, refining power 
high ideal, a great exemplar 
fervidly, with gieat fervour, or zeal 

amulets, charms , preventives against disease — these consist- 
ing of scraps of paper or parchment for pieces of copper inscri- 
hed with myatical characters, or with verses from sacred books, 
the Bible, the Koran, ot the VedSs 

carry externally, \vear on the outside 
carry you, you had hettei carry 

a select store of holy texts, a well-chosen (choice) collectiok 
of verses from sacied woiks 

teilhin, in your mind , internally— opposed to ‘ wearing 
amulets externally ’ ’ ' > 

6e effectively armed eml, have a better protection against 
moral depravity 

* a most absolute body-guard, > the greatest despot .wl)0 has 
about him a body of soldiers mounted uith spears or bayonets 
looking like so many hi Jstlefi' < , ^ 
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Kaltiasa, a celebrated Hindu poet, fiourisbed in tbe reign 
o£ Yikramadifya, and wrote Meghaduta, or Cloud Messenger, 
Sakuntala-, JRaghuvamsa, Vikramorvaat, Kwnara SambJiava, and 
other poems Su William Jones and Sit Monier Momer Wil- 
liams have rendered into English the famous drama tiahuntala , 
Horace Hayman Wilson, Vtkramorvan and Meghadula , T. H 
Griffith, Raghuvamaa and Kumara Sambhava This gifted son 
of the Muses adorned the court of Yikiamaditya, and his bnght 
effiuBions shed a lustio on the age and made it the Augustan 
age of Sanskiit liteiature 

Sakyamuni, or Gautama Buddha who lived in the sixth 
century B 0 The whole of the Dhainmapada is a collection 
of excellent moral rules inculcating unselhshness and benevo- 
lence, love and charity One of Buddha’s maxims may be ren- 
dered as follows “ Let one overcome anger by love Let him 
overcome evil by good Let him overcome the greedy by liber- 
ality, the liar by truth ” 

Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, — see, pp 3&, 53, 93, note 
Epictetus, a celebrated stoic philosopher, was at first a 
slave. Expelled from Rome by Domitian, be took up his resi- 
dence at Hicopolis in Epirus Enchvndon, which bears his 
name, was compiled from his dicourses by his pupil Arnam 

above the seduction noiellies, not liable to be imposed upon 
by new-fangled doctrines ‘ full of sound fend fury, signifying 
nothing ’ 

golden texts, precious verses , happy or apt maxims, such as 
“ Do unto others what you would be done by ” 

Page 80— 

a great literature tn smoll bull, an encyclopedia of facts, and 
noble sentiments , a large number of books bound together — 
the Old Testament containing 39 books, and the Hew Testa- 
ment about 24 In Greek Ta Biblia meant the Books, le , & Col- 
lection of sacred writings recognised by Obristians as the dooh- 
ments of their revealed religion 

of inestimable value, most precious or invaluable 
to graft into your soul, worthy of your storing them up 
in your mind and assimilating them so that they may be part 
and parcel of yourself The figure is from giafting plants on 
pther plants, or trees, which in course of time become one and 
undistinguishable ‘ 

come much into contact, become familiar* 
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coarse moral fibre, tinrefined moral nature 
Zoio aspirations, — opposed to ‘lofty ambitions’ 
lukewarm lemperamenf, unconcerued disposition 
men of the world, men whose pursuits are worldly, or who 
pursue worldly objects — as making money, winning fame, &o , 
secular men or the laity as opposed to spiritual men or the clergy 
sermon on the Mount, a sermon delivered by Christ to his 
disciples on the blessings of a good and pious life Sea 
MatihetOf'V — VII 

the 13th chapter, etc — St Paul preached Chanty and Love 
the Gospel of John — giving a reliable account of Christ 
the General Gospel of James — addressed to a mixed audience 
of believing and sceptic Jews It was designed to correct errors 
in doctrine and practice among the Jews 

the Epistles to Timothy — by St Paul, defining the duties 
of church officers and describing Christian patience under 
afflictions 

the 8th chapter of the Romans, t e , the 8th chapter of 
St Paul’s Epistle to the Homans, in which it is taught that 
“To be carnally minded is death , to he spiritually minded is 
life and peace ” 

the Sth and 6th chapters of the Ephesians, t e , the fifth and 
sixth chapters of St Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, in which 
certain practical duties — as duties to wives, busbands, parents, 
masters, neighbours — are inculcated 

the same chapters of the Galatians, i e , the fifth and sixth 
chapters of St Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, in which 
adultery and filthiness are condemned, and love, liberty, tolera> 
tion, and purity are dwelt upon 

Book of Proverls — ^by Solomon, a collection of wise sayings, 
plain and practical rules, worth committing to memory, by 
students of all denominations, t e , irrespective of caste, creed 
or race 

directory, a guide-book 

Principal Lee John Lee, D D , Principal of the TTuiversity 
of Edinburgh, wrote Lectures on the History of Scotland, and 
died in 1859 

owed no small part, was indebted for a great measure 
practical sagacity famed — the Scotch are always canny, 
shrewd, and practical 
body, collection 
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$easons of devout medttaiton, occasions of fervent prayer or 
pions contemplation 

i?ia Psalms The Book of Psalms contains about 150 
psalms of which nearly oue-hatf, t e , 73 are by king David, 
called the sweet psalmist of Israel 

the great minstrel monarch— King David, king of the Jews, 
alwsjys represented with a harp 
commended, recommended. 
calculated, designed 
wfAse, pour into 

catholic piety, piety fiee from bigotry , liberal or universal 
piety 

Page 81— 

maJeerich , soul, enrich the moral nature — a line from 
Tennyson’s Princess 
proper, appropriate 

habitual atmosphere, influences ever surrounding a person 
higher, spiritual 

JBmotional drill, discipline of the Bmotiona , training of the 
feelings Plato inoludea music in the coincnlum of 
Edncation 

heathen, pagan— opposed to * Christian ’ 
enjoins, directs to bo observed 

lofty-minded polity, ideal state described in The Bepullic 
tome of the wisest chapters — Book III Taylor’s Translation, 
p 83, et seq 

with ail our pretensions, altbongb we pretend so much to bo 
better or wiser than the old heathens 

in these backward to understand, in these so called 
advanced times we rather fail or are unable to realize the 
importance of music so much 

XIV decorated pictures, furnished with images of noble 
men 

good great — morally . intellectually 
familiarity ,men Compare Longfellow 

“ Lives of great men all remind ns 
Wo can make out lives sublime " 

sermon so effective, so practical a sermon. 
the voice — conscience 
potency, persuasive power. 
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like the voice of many wat&rs — a Biblical pbrase , JRcvelatton, 
1, 15 , XIV, 2 , Beekiel, XLTII, 2 . 

Qo thou and do likewise — Luke X, 37 , said by Christ to his 
disciples after be had finished the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan 

heroic opportumhes, occasions when one conld exhibit feats 
of heroism t 

if you stage, if yon have not the same opportunities to 
exhibit proofs of your valonr > 

JPage 82— 

manhood, manly determination 
virtuous persistency, unshaken virtue 
is bent on circumstances, have a mind to turn to the great- 
est advantage bis own resonrcCs and the circumstances in 
which he IS placed 

delusion, error , mistake 
the greatness act, their high rank in life 
the volume achievements, the great noise with which the 
people land their exploits to the skies 

MoUke Belmnth Karl, Graf von Moltko, (1800 — 1891), 
Geiman Stiategist, took a leading part in the war against 
Austria, and at 'its close became immediately engaged in 
preparations for mobilising the army in view of a sti uggle with 
France "When the rupture came, it was he who planned the 
campaigns which led to the overthrow of that country and the 
unification of Germany He wiote a tieatise on Poland and 
several Autobiographical works 
in council, holding consultation 

on the eve of a great battle, when a great battle is about to 
be fought 

shift the centre of gravity system, alter the political rela- 
tions of Western Europe The ob 3 ect of the Franco-German 
War was to check the growing power of Fiance If the centre 
of gravity of an ob 3 eot were shifted, it could not be steady' 
and no equilibrium conld be restoied till the centie of gravity of 
the ob 3 ect could be found 

practical wisdom, clever adaptation of means to ends. 
discrimination, light 3 adgmentof meti and manners 
tact, skilful management of men and things 
delicacy, due legard to the feelings of otbeis while exerci- 
sing authority over them 
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provost, tbe oJiief mngisfcrafce of a city or town in Scotland — 
coiTesponding to an English mayor 

provincial, of a province — ^not ‘ chief' or ‘ capital ’ 
r water-hill, a bill for the supply of water, the rate or tax to 
-be paid by the people for the said supply, &c 

moral heroism, exhibition of high moral powers 
that moral heroism least Compare Wordsworth — 

' “ Strongest minds 

Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least " 

hnmllest spheres, lowliest duties 

Circles most unnoticed, the most obscure situations in life 
Walhallas, the asylum of the souls of heroes slam in battle 
accoiding to Scandinavian mythology In Crermary, it is a 
public building m which statues of great men worthy of com- 
memoration are placed Prof. Blackie refers to the former 
follow after, pursue 
in the direct view of, before 

a cloud of witnesses, a large number of witnesses — a Biblical 
phrase , see bt Paul's BpiStle to the Hebrews, XII, 1 
Would, if yon would. • 

Calvinists, followers of John Calvin (1609 — 64) who did 
'more than any other man towards foimulating the doctrines of 
the Reformed Church His Institutions of the Christian Reli- 
gion appeared in 1636 

Armintans, followeis of Jaoobus Armimus, (1560 — 1609), a 
Dutohman who was chosen to defend Beza's doctrine of pre- 
destination 

split straws, make fine distinctions , note subtle shades of 
difiei ence 

Uplendid JSleventh Hebrews — on Eaith “Eaith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen ” 
netted snares, puzzles , intncaoies ’ 

logomachy, war of words , conti oversy — Gk logos, word , 
mache, contest 

sublime, dealing with a sublime topic 
the Great Apostle — St Paul 
succinct summation, concise summing up 
teaching by concrete examples— the examples of Abel, 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Sara, Moses, David, 
Samuel, &o , as men of faith 
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studded, adorned 

lolling, reclining at ease , lounging 

sorry caricatures of humanity, miserable and contemptible 
pictures of human characters , caricature, a picture or descrip- 
tion in which peculiarities are so exaggerated as to appear ridi- 
culous — from It raricare, to load, burden, blame , load a car 
Thackeray William Makepeace Thackeray (1811 — 63), 
author of Vanity Fair, Esmond, and otKei novels Foker is 
the caricature of a dandy , John Sedley, of an Indian Nabob 
other popular novelists — Dickens, Disraeli, Trollope, &o 
seriousness, earnestness — opposed to ‘ frivoloasness ’ 
seeds, germs 

for myself, as regards myself , for my own part. 
feehle amiability, weak charm 

hts best characters — Laura, Amelia, Becky Sharp, Dobbin, 
Esmond 

bracing, invigorating 

once hands, at one time tbe vade mecum 

fallen into the shade, neglected , become obscure 

Plutarch — his ‘ Parallel«Lives ’ 

rich type, excellent and divers sort 

the very slvf made, the right material out of which the 
ablest men must hr made 

critical, correctly judging — Hnllam, Gibbon, &o 
have a small educational value, are of little use foi purposes 
of instruction 

set against, opposed to , compared with 
fine instinct for, delicate nneiring appreciation of 
shine out so conspicuously, aie so blight and conspicnons 
or prominent 

classical picture gallery, sketches of distinguished men of 
theolassical or ancient times 

rare old Bceitfln, Plutarch who was born at Ohraronea, a 
town of Boetia, and who had rare poweis, as an historian , 
a Bcelinn, a phrase generally used to mean ‘ a dull fellow * 
fribbles, gay idle fops , triflers 
oddities, eccentric men and women 
Page 84— 

monstrosities, unnatural, sinful and horrible beings, 
set forth, described 

fictitious narratives, tales , story-books. 
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the real Hood and bone, the Bttbstance or material 
select, good , exquisite , important 

Penales, (495 — 29 BO), the greatest of Athenian states- 
men, became the leader of tbe democratic party in opposition 
to Gimon 

tna^nanimt^if, bigb-miodedoess ' 

scurrilous revtler, vulgar railler , an abuser in coarse vulgAr 
terms 

Luther, the great reformer of (Germany 

shod with peace — so as to stand firm in the hour of sore 

need 

sword hands — armed to do battle against the Tempter, — 
Biblical See tbe Bptstle to the Ephesians, Yl, 15, et seq 

embattled array, a host of men drawn up in tbe order for 
fighting 

Kaisers, Empeiors of Germany — like Coasars of Rome 
cardinals, — next in order to the Popes liuther was per- 
secuted by Charles V , Emperor of Germany, and Leo X the 
Pope 

Oherltn Jean Preclerio Oberlra, (1740 — 1826), was 
a Lutheran and pastor of Waldbach, then a wild, and barren 
district of Alsace During 69 years be laboured ,for the im- 
provement of his paiish and created mdustiy and happiness 
wbeie he had found ignorance and barbaiism 

bland allurements, pleasing enticements , tempting prospects 
Metropolitan preferment, service m tbe capital city, t e , 
Pans > 

rocky diocete, wild and sterile parish 

moral and physical paradise, a place of material prosperity 
and moral purity ■ < 

stereotyped, fixed , unchangeable , in printing, to stereotype 
IS to cast metal plates from movable types « , 

facts, which are stubborn — opposed to * Fictions ' , 

drive goads into, be deeply impressed on “ The words of 
the wise are as goads " — Ecclesiastesi XII, 11 

without .beneath, unless composed to convey a profound 
moral lesson < 

iridescent froth, shining charming bubbles, iridescent— from 
tris, a rainbow ' 

pwjf— onoraatopoefic word ( ’ > 

blows into nothingness, destroys completely , washes away 

K* 
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XV mirror, exact representation 
living influence^ inQueece of contemporaries 
clever machinery, ingemoos contrivance 
stirring nature, stimolating the nobler feeling 
lery heart, may not be lemembered 
coming path, falling in yonr vray 

Page 86— 

electric, subtle, swift, and powerful 

Epiphany, appearance in person , — a festival, celebrated 
January 6bb, to oorntnetnorate tbe appearance of Obnst to tbe 
wise men of tbe East — from Gk Bpt and phainein, to show 

hath a devil, is possessed witb an evil spirit, said by tbe 
Pharisees with reference to Christ — see John, X, 20 

scrxLes, expounders and copyists of the law among tbe an- 
cient Jews 

Pharisees, a sect among tbe Jews ostentationsly obser- 
vant of rites and ceremonies , Hebrew, parash, to separate 
They looked upon themselves as holier than other men, and 
tbeiefore refused to bold social interconrse with them In the 
Talmud, about ten classes of them aie enumerated with signi- 
:ficant names — Dashers, Mortars, Bleeders, Qryers, Alms-givers, 
Stnmblers, Immovables, Stroug-sbouldered, Pestle, and Dyed 
Phansees 

you are not the Pharisees, you are not a snarling contemner 
reverential receptiveness, pions passivity 
delicate sensibility, due feeling 

well-condttioned, pioperly, rightly constituted , healthy 
felt touch of, felt the pleasant excitement of a Zealot ran 
rapidly through yonr system when in contact with 

Chalmers Rev Dr Thomas Chalmers (1740 — 1847), one 
of the most eloquent and distingnisbed of Scotch divines, 
headed in 1843 the secession from the Scotch Church and 
remained the most eminent of the Free Church minister until 
his death “ In the pnlpit Chalmers reigned supreme Though 
his manner was rough, and his accent bioadly Scolch, the 
impassioned earnestness, the thoi ongh abandon of the preacher 
overcame these drawbacks, and enabled him to thrill his audi- 
ence with something of the emotion which possessed himself ” 
Macleod Norman Maoleod, (1812—73), Scotch preacher 
and writer, was appointed chaplain to the Qneen in 1854 and 
enjoyed her friendship In 1869 he was Moderator of the 
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General Assembly Mosfc of bis wnliugs appeared m Qood 
Words, which he edited 
Bunsen — see p 66, note 
fine snceptibthty, delicate sensibility 

the vaisdom the Scotch — deitonptive of the obaracterisiic 
excellence of each nation mentioned 
vivtfic, life giving 
hykt toithnqa, small wits 

grate Oamalteh, older teachers , Gamaliel was a learned 
Pharisee v^ho connselled inodeiation towards the early Chris- 
tians, and at whose feet Paul was brought np See Acts, V, 35 
frown, find fault with , take to task 

are full of sap, have snfficient nourishment , here,=are fall 
of a moral life 

engrafted true vine, drawing inspiration from a rich and 
healthy sonree We become great, by coming in contact with 
great men, for they infnse their spirit into ns 

come moral sun, come into personal contact with morally 
great men who are capable of developing onr mental powers and 
extending our sympathies In the physical world, the sun 
brings out flowers and fruits from a plant 
Page se- 
ars not altogether left to chance — i e , have a little guidance 
contagion of, the bad inOuence dne to an association with 
low company, depraved or demoralised men , boon com- 
panions , debauchees 

at all events ban, at any rate abstain 

Tnarcitnj tnfo, voluntarily court, willingly associate witb 
infectious power, tbe power of spreading a bad inflnence 
borrows half its strength, derives its force partly 
the subject, tbe person bi ought under its influence 
go about with, wander in company with 
harlots, prostitutes , public women The word, harlot, was 
originally need of either sex, and not always in a very bad 
sense It was used to mean a * fellow' , — probably from old 
High German harl, a man 

nothing the worse for it, in no way corrupted by keeping 
company with prostitutes 

weal ness of the fiesh, onr natural inability to resist carnal 
desires , onr human liability to yield to temptations 

puberty, tbe period at which a man or woman is sAid to 
reach pliysictfl maturity ' 
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' haunts of dtssipalton’ and delauchery, brothels or booees of' 
i11-fanip, where people driuk and dissipate their energies in 
lasoivions w ays 

hilnrioun exc%tement, wild ontborst of ]oy or mirth 
momentary sinsuous lustihood, a sadden and sboit-lived 
accession of physical vigour or Instfnlness > 

deqrudaliin, debasement 
tolerant, permissive , indulgent 
the most human speeiet, rakes 
toleration, indulgence 
port with, dally or play with 
reqard, point 

Jtoheii Burns, (1758 — 96), the national poet of Scotland, 
■was the son of a poor peasant of Ayrshire, and had to work' 
hard for his livelihood When he entered Edinburgh and was 
reoeiied there with open arms by the nobility for his pure and 
national songs, he began to mix in 'high circles and contracted 
all the vices thereof But he "went to extremes , he lived a dis- 
solute life and took to the bottle so much that he ran into debt and 
was worried with cares What kept his body and soul together 
was the meagre income of his ofiSce as a gauge r or exciseman 
he knew performance, his pieocbing (inculcation of noble 
precepts) did not accoid with his practice His famous lines 
are many, of which we quote a few here 

The rank is hut the guinea’s stamp 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that 
Pleasures are like poppies spread. 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed , 

Or like the snow-ball in the nvor 
A moment white, then melts'for ever 

Aflliotion’s sons are brothers in distress , 

A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bbss I 

Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn 

The heart benevolent and Lind 
The most rciiembles God 

P/inces and lords are but the breath of kinwa 
•' An honest man is the noblest work of God ” ’ 
sarcastic, cptting, biting 

Phny Pliny the Elder (23-79 AD), was one of the merit 
label louB students that ever lived and pei ished m the eruption of 
Mount Veauvins Only one of fais numerous works has como 
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down to ua, Historta Natnralia Phny the Younger was also 
devoted to It-ttej 8 fi om bisyonth In bis teens be wiotea tragedy 
in Gitek, and spoke in the forum His extant works are Fane- 
oyricua, a fulsome euloginm on Trojan, and tbe ten books of bis 
JEJpistulae Tbe quotation lu the text is probably from tbe 
woiks of the younger Pliny 
paliryt mean 
have you care, take oare 

Page 87- 

nieahanceful hard, unfortunate poet, Kobert Borns 
hot blood and htqh pressure vituhfy, strong violent passions 
and high animal spirits , entbnsiasm and exuberant eneigy 
excuse or palhate, justify, or mitigate 

not seize level, miss tbe golden opportunity to bring them 
np to your standard of morality (t e , to impiove them morally 
and intellectnally) 

not be slow thtirs, hasten to take you down to tbeir low 
standard, t e , be qniok to degrade or demoialise you 

XVI wise old hard of IFetmor, Goethe 
only not live at random, take care tliac you regulate yonr 
life aci^ordiiig to certain fixed piiticiples, whatever woik you 
may do and however you may fare in it 

fix set times, appoint certain periods ^ 

for calling yourself to account, for instituting a searching 
self-examination 

run long accounts, leave mnch orieais 

strike clear lalnnces, settle acconnts, so that you may find 
out at a glance whether yon aie a debtor or a creditor x 

set seasons, stated occasions— monthly, quarterly, biennially 
or annually ^ 

exactly souls, precisely in the same manner we must have 
certain fixed times at w Inch to examine bow far we have used tbe 
trnsb that God has placed in u*>, i e , if we have used, neglected 
or wasted tbe opportunities given us by God for improving our 
religions, lutellectnal or moral natures Bead tbe famous pas- 
sage in Bosseias, where Dr Johnson urges with eloquence tbe 
necessity for ‘ stated calls of worship ’ . 

charts, maps, lepresenting water and tbe adjacent land 
firing no projit, help lu tio way , be of 'no avail 
get into the habit of, acoustom himself to 
regularly, systematically , without interruption 
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xllustnowt, renowned 

Pythagoreans, followers of Pytliagoras See p 18, note 
who were school, who attended to tLe cnltnre of tlie 
spirit an mncli as they looked af tor tlie discipline of the mind 
model, plan 

let not sway, do not pfo to sleep, for sleep induces forget- 
fnlness of the incidents of oar life 

Till thrxce day, till you have curefnlly taken an acconnt of 
your actions doiiug the day 

whither thy steps, where did yon go ? "What did yon propose 
to do ? 

what thing done, what have you accomplished, and how 
have you done the task which yon could do well and with ease 
what good omitted, what good woik have you left undone 
summed the tale, taken a full account , completely rehearsed 
the occurrences of the day Compare Milton ‘ eveiy shepherd 
tells hiH tnle ’ 

wipe out the lad, dismiss the had actions from your memory 
forget the had actions 

gracious grief, fitting regret , sincere repentance 
tn the good le glad, rejoice over your virlnons actions 
Page 88 — 


^ ^ the life of Oad in the soul of man, godly life , truly pious 

cultivating, observing habitually 

solitude, loneliness , aloofness from society 

selt-Lnowledge, examination of w hat one has done , or intro- 
spection. 

self-amelioration, self-improvement 

commune still, examine your mind, or reflect onyonrsilf, 
before yon go to sleep 

said the Psalmist — David in Psalm, lY, 4 
LX:S^ 'veeping , in the spirit of’ sorrow , see Psalm, 


long-drawn, tedious , monotonous 
heavenly Powers, Grods 
well-known, famous 
a poet, Goethe 

, ^fslhodtsltcal, strict and formal like the Methodists, a sect 
o Christians, founded by John Wesley, so called from the 
exact regularity of their lives at the Oxford University 
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maiakiBhf afEeotedly Benfumenial , literally, maggoty , loath- 
some 

let not wrath, do not cbeneh, t e , dismiss yoar anger from 
yonr bosom at sanseb, for * sofficient auto the day is the evil 
thereof * 

said St Paul — m Epkestana, IV, 26 
plainly imply, clearly indicate '' 

utility, nsefnlness 

moral review, retrospect of one’s actions 

Salhath, the day of rest The Christian Sabbath is the 
first day of the week commencing at midnight on Satniday and 
closing at miduight on Sunday Tho Jews reckoned the day 
of rest from sanset on Friday to snuset on Saturday, for the 
Lord God, after his work of oreation, rested on the seventh day. 
utilised, used — for moral parposos as for religions purposes 
the Jewish Sabbath — see ' Sabbath’ above 
Lord’s day, Sunday, the day when Christ rose from the 
grave 

this hygienic element — rest once a week is necessary for 
the health of the body 

a fair arena of enlargement, a fair field for improvement 
opened periodically, t e , once a week 

perf eat freedom professions, absolute emancipation from the 
impediments to religious life, the worldly oocopations which re- 
quire all our time and attention. 

not a few, many , — litotes 
Page 89— 

bitter, rigid , puritanic The Scotch are rigid Sabbatarians. 
solidity, strength 
reliability, trustworthiness 
recurrent rest, returning Sabbath days 
eternal whirl and fiddle, unceasing rounds of pleasnre and 
mirth 

charactenstio of, peculiar to 
our gay Celtic Channel, the French. 
beget, engender , produce 
awful, severe , stem 

march more steadily and creditably, walk with a more 
decent gait which would do credit to them , do their week-day 
work more efficiently 

on the second day — on Monday 
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cultivated , on the first, practised sobriety (did not drink 
too mncb) on Sunday ) 

XVII scientific, inquiring — taking nothing on trust 
anatomised, dissected 
Knowledge is of things seen 

aipiration, desire to be good, t e , rise above earthly 
concerns 

wing of aspiration, what lifts the soul from earth to heaven 
prager In the wiitmgs of the Fathers, it is often urged 
that the office of prayer is to unite mankind with God their 
Creator See Jeremy Taylor , and Lucretins, Rerum Natura, 
II, 11 , 5i Ooinpate Tennyson, The Pa>-sinq of Arthur ' 

“Pray for my Soul Mpre_things are wrought by prayer 
Thgp^this worldwdreapns of ~ Wherefore, let thy voice 
Bise like a fountain for me night and day 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 

That nourish a blind hfe within the bmn 
If, knowing God they lift not Jiands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend P 
For so the whole round Earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God “ 
creeps, grovels , moves slow and on a low plane 

Page 90— 

caged bird, bird in a cage 

^ curiously confinement, wonderfully active and engrossed 
with the mundane transactions 
so full self, so very selfish 
besiege petitions, importune God 

that the laws convenience, tonnspend the conrse of nature, 
s e , to work miracles at any hme m order to help ns 
divine decrees, commands of God 

move in harmony with, net in consonance or agreement 

, with 

irrevocably, unalterably 

concatenation, a closely connected chain, or senes — froln 
L catena, a chain 

possibilities, events likely to occur 
prevail, succeed , be granted > 

the source .nobleness, the origin of all nobility in life, t e , 
God ' 

hold high emotional oommunion, ' have ecstatic or rapinrous 
intercourse , maintain spiritual converse 
plant, place 
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attitude of devout receptwenese, poBtnre of pions passivity 
i e , Absolnto depend once upon God 
lecomtng, appropriate , decent 

diathesis, constitution , temperament — a, medical term, 
meaning bodily condition, especially that which predisposes to 
a particular disease , from Gk dta, through , and tithenai, to 
place 

invoke, call for 

manifest turpitude, plain inherent baseness 
c?eor, free from guilt 

Dionysius, the God of wine — called also Bacchus To pro- 
pitiate him, they held licentious revels called Bacchanalia 
Aphrodite, Venus , the goddess of love 
consecrate, render holy , sanctify 
thanks to, let thanks he given to , owing to 
the Galilean -fishermen — the first disciples of Ghiist who 
were fishermen of Galilee, a province of Palestine 

got beyond that, left that behind , advanced above it 
Page 91— 

routine formularies, set forms of prayer 
vital, essential , chief. 

•which Ireathe, intolerable 
apostolic maxim, the saying of an apostle 
pray without ceasing, pray night and day — from St Paul’s 
Jihrst Epistle to the Thessalonians, V, 17 

reverential dependence on, lowly oi meek submission to 
the supreme source of all good, the fountain of all good, ^ e , 

God 

speediest against, quickest and the most effective cure for 

shallow self-confidence, superficial self-sufficiency , conceit 

brisk impertinence, pert insolence 

apt to spring up with, very likely to grow out of 

charity, love “ Charity oovereth a multitude of sms ’’ 

puffeth up, inflates , makes one proud 

edifieth not, does not instruct 

knowledge not — quoted from St Paul’s 1 Oorinthians, VIII, 
1 “ Knowledge puffeth up, but chanty edifieth ” 
n pious tradition, a holy or venerable custom 
to do daily meal, to say grace (offer prayer) before dinner 
comely, fitting , becoming 
serious, grave , important— opposed to ‘ gay ’ 
cold form, dead formality. 

ii 
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as a fervid recdtiy, witli enfehnsiastio earnestness 
like Band poised The stripling David slew Goliath, the 
Philistine giant, ivith a small stone hni led from a sling See 
1 Bamuel, XYII, 23 — 54 What does catapult mean P 
poxsed, balanced. 

fight the battle, Israel, battle for the ngliteons cause 

the Ood of Israel — ^for vtrhom David fonglit against the 
Philistines 

not of the deml, not for a vnoked or nnnghteous cause 
whether .hand, whether you do the woik of a warrior or 
writer 

wield, use , employ , handle 

insolent self-reliance, saucy (proud and haughty) confidence 
lu one's own strength or powers ^ 

lain self-exhibition, display of one’s powers prompted by 
egotism 

exuberant enjoyment, enjoying a fnll measure of happiness 
dark despondency and despair, great gloom and hopelessness 
Bless me Father— -QeneBXB, XXVII, 34 Esau said this to 
his father when Jacob, his younger brother, bad treacherously 
obtained the blessing which, by the Jewish law, was his birth* 
right, as he was the eldest spn of Isaac. 
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1 Who are spoken of in Self*Cal(iare as (a) the wise old 

bar of Weimar , (d) the late dtstiognished head of the utilitarian 
sohool of Ethics , (e) the great Panio oaptam (d) the rare old 
Boetian ‘ ' 

2 Mention what, according to Blaokie, ate the chief 
canses of nntrnthfnlness in yonng men 

3 Give briefly Blackie'a estimate of the value of Logic as' 
a means of mental oultore 

4 Explain what la meant by ' Shop* as a form of in- 

telleotnal oultuie, and state its disadvantages and their 
antidote ' 

f 1 

5 Explain ‘ tS^u^’ and ' JFret’, and show how they are 
inimical to Physical Gnltnre 

6 What 18 the vice Ntl admxrari, and what great 
writer is named as a type of those whose writings foster this 
vice P 

7 How does Blackie divide Self-Oultnie P Biiefly point 
out the value of books in acqmnng knowledge 

8 Give (he substance of Blackie’s remarks (a) on culture 
of the Iinagination, (5) on the formation of style and habit of 
Public Speaking, (c) and on Observation 

9 Describe the best means of cultivating the memory 

and the best ways of acquiring moral excellence < 

10 Explain Cram, and state the mam objections to the 
use of Cram 

11 “ Ahernethy was wont to say that the two great 

ktUxng povsets in the woild are^SJwJf and Fret ” Write notes on 
the words in italics * / , ' 
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12 Explain fnlly — 

(a) No man was ever made great or good by a diet 
of broad grins 

(5) No one feeds on mere pepper and vanilla 

(c) Atheists can in faot fasten their coarse feelers upon 

nothing but what they can finger and olaesify, 
and tabnlate and dissect 

(d) Not a few persons desires 

13 Enumerate the thoi al virtues that young men should 
specially cultivate, and comment upon each 

14 Account for our natural inclination to seek the causes 
of all things 

15 Describe the importance of Mathematics, and Meta- 
physics as branches of study 

16 Discuss (a) Imagination is not exclusively conversa- 

tion with fiction , (5) The cultivation of admiration is an aid 
to intellectual culture , (c) we are miserable because we 

are goveined badly 

17 Explain (a) Jacob wrestling with an angel all night , 
(6) whose name is legion , (c) make nob the blood of the 
world 

18 Give in your own words the substance of Blackie’s 
observation on (a) the culture of the Imagination, (b) Profes- 
sional Heading, and (c) Obedience 

19 Explain — 

(a) The worst — ^nil admirari (p 17) 

(6) Practically — prayer (p 90) 

(c) He may be — for that (p 63) 

20 How does Blaokie prove that men often act a lie ? 
What IS the cause of untrnthfulness in many young men ? 
How are their characters portrayed ? 

21 Give Blackie's observations on books What authors 
are specially recommended in Self-Oulture p 

22 What are the good results produced by the wiitings 
of such men as Hume ? Quote Blackie’s words or sentiments 

21 Explain — (a) the knowledge of limits — with our 
name (p 10) (4) A man who knows — bumptuous (p 16) 
Illustrate any four of those characteristics 

24 “ Natuie IB never— treatment” (p 41). This is one of 

the arguments used by Blackie to prove the necessity of exer- 
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Oise To wbab extent can an Indian student follow his advice P 
What modifioations can you suggest P 

25 What are the marks of a good style P How may a 
good style he attained according to Blaokie P 

26 Give the substance of the following in your own 
words — 

(0) Artificial arrangements — early stage, (p 4) 

(J) The essential unity— enquire, (p 6) 

(a) The comical— way, (p 18) ' 

(d) Stick to the greai^passions, (p 26) 

(el A young man — shop, (p 30) 

(/) What a student — tobacco, (p 43) > 

(g) The wet sheet — purposes, (p 52) 

(A) The music — irregular beatings, (p 52) 

(1) Byron’s life — lesson, (p 68) 

(j) Every random — chaos, (p 63) - 

(ft) Be ye — doves, (p 67) 

(1) To live poetry — write it, (p 701 

(m) Be not wise — said that, (p 74) 

(n) We live by admiration, hope, and love, (p 74) i 

(o) No doubt — composition, (p 88) 

27 What 18 health ? Describe the moral eSeots of a 
military drill 

28 Give the meaning of bad policy and bad philosophy, 

shpptry luxuries, toet-sheet packing, fundamental unity of type, 
the engrossing influence of shop, natural classification, cosmic 
reason, wise passiveness, a dtej ef broad grins, aoarse feelers, a 
sort of human lobsters, lily livered followers at his lack, leaden 
intellectual firmament, Roman submission to authority, pluck the 
beard, serous servorum, die in a ditoh, Wordsworthian musings, 
lines of approach ’ ' 

29 Write biographical notes on Napoleon, Byron, Landof, 

Hippocrates, Pythagoras, Moltke, Luther, Plutarch, Oberlin, 
Sydney Smith, Bentham > 

30 Give Blackie’s views as to the connection between 
(i) morality and piety, (n) liberty and obedience, (iii) greatness 
and goodness, (iv) cowardice and truthfulness, (v) poverty and 
crime 

31 Explain, giving the context, the following — (i) To 
live poetry is always better than to write it , (u) There is 
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nothing more proud or more paltry than Man , (in) The fear of 
God 18 the beginning of wisdom , Uv) The plainest food is often 
the best , (v) Debauch is incipient suicide 

32 Reproduce the medical maxims of Hippocrates , and 
the views of the Pythagorean school on the importance of self- 
examination 

33 Disouas the moral effeots of the writings of 
Thackeray 

34 Derive and give the meanings oi— 'logomachy, conca' 
tenation, mawkish, prophylactic, poltroon, amulet, epiphany, 
diagnosis, diatkesis, htppoeampe, somerset} inculcation 

33. Explain — Platonic recipe, Linnean system, accidental 
sequence, tactical evolutions, seas of speculation, buckles irself 
to, atoned procession, gird up your loins, giay record, nil admi- 
rart, intellectual parrot, constitutional walk, mnemonic systems, 
slavery of the paper, Brodstndien, hydropathic institutions, 
flanng beacon, cross-gi ained humanity, keep out the devil by a 
holt, ho fallow, measure swords with, seediness, flings away 
the dice-box, boggle at, shift the centre of gravity of the 
political system of Western Europe, cloud of witnesses, irides- 
cent froth, mischanceful bard, routine formularies, split straws, 
energising Reason, smells fustily ^ 

36 Write notes on the grave Gamaliels, Oalvinists and 
Arminians, Walhallas, Christian Sabbath, Galilean Fishermen, 
the Stoics, Epioorns, Luoian's Dialogues, Great Apostle, the 
alone keystone, a Bruce or a Wallaoe, Thorwaldsen 

37 Name the writers of How lo Observe, On Protoplasm, 
Oomplete Angler, Psalms, Sakuntala, and The Descent of Man 

88 Explain madness of externalism, the unveiling of 
sophistry, clip the wings of, alimentary comfort, shake hands 
with, take off his hat to the Queen, Juvenile affectation, fallen 
into the shade 

39 In what connection are the following names intro- 
duced P Richter, Goethe, Oailyle, Coleridge, Aratus, Macleod, 
Chalmers, Lee, Wilson 

40 Blaokie has very appositely infrodnced a couplet 
from the Scotch veises of Robert Burns Quote the lines and 
explain them , and give the context 




